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VOLCANOES. 


HO  has  not  lieard  of  burning 
mountains  or  volcanoes  that 
are  to  be  found  scattered  al- 
most all  over  the  earth? 
£9))^^  These  burning  mountains  are 
~"  ^  II  not  those  where  the  trees,  the 
bushes  and  the  grass  are  l>urned  from  otJ 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  mountains 
where  the  fire  comes  from  the  inside,  deep 


down    in    the    earth,    nobody   knows  how 
far. 

These  mountains  when  at  rest  look  very 
much  like  other  mountains,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  they  are  not  steep,  craggy 
heights,  but  have  well  rounded  summits, 
with  often  a  lower  place  or  depression  in  or 
near  the  center  of  the  top,  showing  the 
crater  or  place  where  the  fire  or  lava  came 


NAPLES,    WITH   MOUNT    VESUVIUS   IN    THE   DISTANCE. 


I        I    I 
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from  when  an  eruption  took  place.  Some 
volcanoes  have  more  than  one  crater,  and 
the  fire  and  burning  rocks  are  belched 
forth  from  a  number  of  places. 

There  were  once  many  active  volcanoes 
in  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  also 
near  where  the  Saints  have  settled  in 
Northern  Mexico.  But  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  they  have  all  been  dead  or  extinct 
for  many  hundreds  of  years.  But  as  the 
country  is  covered  with  lava  rock  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  all  around,  it  is  clear  that, 
at  one  time,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
them  and  they  were  very  active.  There 
are  also  many  volcanoes  in  Central  and 
South  America,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  still  pouring  forth,  from  time  to  time, 
their  floods  of  fiery  lava  on  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  filling  the  air  with  stifling 
dust  and  ashes,  and  showers  of  heated 
stones  and  rocks.  When  a  volcano  bursts 
forth  there  is  no  way  that  men  know  of 
stopping  the  overflow,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  get  out  of  its  way  if  you  can  travel 
more  quickly  than  the  lava  streams. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  volcanoes 
in  Europe  that  are  still  active.  There  is 
Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Mount  Etna  in 
Sicily,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  near  Naples  in 
Italy.  A  few  weeks  ago  Vesuvius,  which 
has  been  quiet  for  a  long  time  burst  out, 
and  one  of  the  most  destructive  eruptions 
took  place  that  ever  occurred  in  its  his- 
tory. It  is  reported  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  killed  and  millions  of  dollars, 
worth  of  property  destroyed.  In  the  year 
A.  D.  79  an  eruption  very  like  the  present 


one  destroyed  and  buried  up  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  for  many  hun- 
dred years  it  was  forgotten  that  such  cities 
ever  existed.  In  the  present  outburst,  the 
molten  lava  has  rolled  over  much  of  the 
same  ground, and  villages  and  hamlets  have 
been  surrounded  by  fire  and  burned,  or  the 
roofs  of  buildings  crushed  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  fallen  ashes  and  cinders.  The  new 
lava  streams  are  several  hundred  feet  wide 
and  cover  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  ten  to 
forty  feet,  fresh  rivers  of  melted  rocks 
pouring  over  the  earlier  ones  as  they  harden 
by  cooling.  The  Italian  soldiers  and 
peasants  have  endeavored  to  protect  the 
villages  by  earthworks  in  the  track  of  the 
lava,  and  by  clearing  away  vineyards, 
trees  and  houses  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fires.  The  railroad  around  the  volcano  was 
kept  running  day  and  night  as  long  as  pos- 
sible to  carry  away  the  fugitives,  and  after 
it  was  destroyed,  military  carts  were  util- 
ized; yet  many  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  had  to  walk  into  Naples  and 
other  cities,  carrying  in  bundles  such  of 
their  goods  as  they  could  save.  The  ashes 
so  filled  the  air  as  to  cause  partial  dark- 
ness, and  the  people  had  to  protect  them- 
selves by  goggles  and  cloths  from  blindness 
and  suffocation.  The  crest  of  the  volcano 
is  almost  continuously  shrouded  in  flame 
and  smoke  ascending  miles  above  it, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  it, 
but  the  old  cone,  several  hundred  feet 
high,  seems  to  have  been  blown  off. 
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the  open 


PART  I. 

T  was  a  drowsy  summer  after- 
noon, a  long  time  ago,  that 
little  Dorothy  Mayfield  sat  in 
the  door  of  her  home,  playing 
with  her  doll. 

Beyond    the    child    through 
:loor  could  be  seen    the    mother 


at  her  spinning  wheel,  humming    a  hymn 
that  was  as  soothing  as  a  lullaby. 

"I  must  have  a  drink,"  suddenly  said 
the  little  one,  as  if  the  sensation  of  thirst 
had  just  made  itself  manifest.  "Now, 
Dorothy,  you  will  have  to  stay  right  here 
till  I  come  back:  I  won't  be  gone  long, 
and  you  must  be  real  good." 
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With  this  she  set  her  doll  on  the  step, 
with  her  back  against  the  jamb,  in  order 
that  she  might  maintain  a  genteel  position 
during  her  owner's  absence,  and  away  the 
young  mistress  ran  down  the  winding 
path  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Dorothy  ran  every  step  of  the  way,  be- 
cause she  couldn't  help  it,  pausing  in  front 
of  the  crystalline  spring  of  icy  coldness. 
She  took  a  brown  gourd  from  its  resting 
place  on  a  projecting  ledge  of  stone  and, 
stooping  down,  dipped  it  into  the  water. 
Then  she  held  it  to  her  lips,  while  its 
dripping  coolness  moistened  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  and  the  tip  of  her  pug  nose. 
Two  or  three  swallows  were  sufficient,  and 
with  a  sigh  of  enjoyment  she  laid  down 
the  vessel  and  was  about  to  whirl  around 
and  dash  back  to  the  house,  when  she  was 
abruptly  checked  by  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian  warrior,  who  came  from  among  the 
undergrowth,  walking  as  silently  as  a 
shadow. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  rather  good 
looking  for  one  of  his  race,  his  long  black 
hair  hanging  loosely  about  his  shoulders, 
while  two  or  three  gaudilj'-stained  eagle 
feathers  projected  from  the  crown.  His 
countenance  was  not  disfigured  by  the 
hideous  paint  which  his  people  use  when 
they  go  upon  the  warpath.  He  wore  the 
simple  hunting  shirt,  leggings  and  beaded 
moccasins  common  among  the  New  Eng- 
land Indians  two  centuries  ago.  The 
buckhorn  handle  of  a  knife  thrust  into  his 
girdle  at  the  waist  showed,  and  he  grasped 
the  barrel  of  a  long,  old-fashioned  flintlock 
rifle  whose  stock  rested  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet. 

"^\^lat  do  you  want?"  fearlessly  asked 
Dorothy  Mayfield,  after  her  blue  eyes  had 
looked  for  a  moment  into  the  black  orbs 
of  the  redskin. 

"Drink  water,"  replied  the  Indian  in 
fairly  good  English. 

Once  more  snatching  up  the  gourd,  the 
girl  dipped    it  in  the  spring  and   held  the 


dripping  vessel  towards  the  dusky  guest. 
The  immobile  face  never  changed  as  he 
reached  out  the  free  hand,  took  the  gourd 
and  held  it  to  his  lips. 

That  he  was  thirsty  was  quickly  shown, 
for  he  steadily  drank,  gradually  raising  the 
vessel  and  throwing  his  head  back,  while 
the  astonished  Dorothy  watched  the  "Ad- 
am's apple"  in  his  throat  as  it  bobbed  up 
and  down,  and  not  a  teaspoonful  of  water 
was  left  in  the  gourd. 

"Oh, my!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  guessyou 
haven't  had  a  drink  since  you  were  a  little 
boy;  you  don't  want  any  more,   do  you?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Indian,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head  as  he  returned  the  gourd,  sat 
down  on  the  ground  and  drew  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  moist  lips. 

"Dear  me!  Haven't  you  any  handker- 
chief?" asked  the  little  one,  turning  up  her 
nose  in  disgust.  The  Indian  was  some- 
what mystified  over  the  name  or  the  arti- 
cle, but  all  became  clear  when  the  little 
miss  slipped  out  a  piece  of  spotless  linen 
from  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  and  stepping 
forward  carefully  wiped  away  the  moisture 
that  remained.  Then  she  noticed  several 
beads  of  perspiration  on  the  Indian's  fore- 
head— for  the  day  was  sultry  and  he  had 
traveled  far — and  she  soothingly  removed 
them. 

"There,"  she  remarked, retreating  a  step 
and  viewing  her  work  with  satisfaction, 
''now  you  look  like  somebody." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  member  of  the  In- 
dian race  betrays  the  emotion  of  mirth; 
but  as  this  one  looked  at  the  little  miss 
and  understood  her  words,  his  mouth 
moved  until  his  even  white  teeth  shone 
between  coppery  lips. 

"What  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"Dorothy — that's  the  name  of  my  doll, 
too." 

"Live  dere?"  continued  the  warrior, 
pointing  a  finger  toward  the  log  dwelling 
which  showed  among  the  leafy  limbs  of 
the  trees. 
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"Of  course  I  do.     Where  do  you  live?" 
He  turned  half   round,  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground,  and  pointed  behind  him. 

"Off  dere.  good  way.  Little  girl  can't 
walk." 

"Yes,  I  can,  if  I  wanted  to;  but  I  don't 
want  to.  Have  you  got  any  little  girl  like 
me?" 

Again  the  dark  face  was  lit  by  a  smile, 
and  the  head  nodded  without  speaking. 

"Won't  you  bring  her  to  see  me  some 
time?" 

"Mebbe,"  was  the  non-committal  reply. 
"You    musn't   forget.     I'll  look  for  her 
every  day,  and  I'll    feel  bad  if  you  don't 
bring  her  to  see  me." 

"What  fader's  name?"  asked  the  Indian 
who  had  hardly  removed  his  piercing  eyes 
from  the  form  of  the  chattering  miss. 

"Why,  his  name  is  my  father.  How 
simple  you  are." 

There  was  a  glow  of  real  mirth  in  the 
countenance  of  the  redman  at  this  scorn- 
ful reply  of  the  little  girl,  and  in  a  voice  of 
wonderful  gentleness  he  added: 
"He  fader  have  oder  name." 
"Oh,  why  didn't  you  say  what  you 
meant?  He  is  Mr.  Mayfield.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

A  silent  shake  of  the  head  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

"Sometimes  Indians  come  to  our  house. 
If  they  are  hungry  we  give  them  some- 
thing to  eat.  Are  you  hungry?  'Cause  if 
you  are,  it  will  soon  be  supper  time;  and 
if  you  will  go  with  me  you  can  have  all 
you  want  and  stay  at  the  house  till  morn- 
ing." 

"No  hungry — go  back  in  woods." 
It  suddenly  dawned   on   Dorothy  that  it 
was  her  turn  to  laugh,  and  she  did  so  right 
heartily. 

"I  know  why  you  can't  eat  any  supper. 
It's  'cause  you  drank  so  much  water  that 
you  can't  hold  another  mouthful." 

The  conversation  might  have  lasted  a 
long  time,  for  the    Indian   acted  as    if   he 


were  interested  in  the  chatter  of  the  little 
one,  whose  questions  and  observations 
came  so  fast  that  little  opportunity  was 
given  to  do  more  than  answer  questions, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  most  puzzling 
character. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  the  mother  was 
heard.  The  prolonged  absence  of  the 
child  had  caused  disquiet  on  the  part  of 
the  parent,  and  she  was  calling  to  her. 

"That's  my  mother,"  exclaimed  the  lit- 
tle one  by  way  of  explanation.  "I  shall 
have  to  go  now.     Good-by!" 

She  was  off  like  a  flash  of  sunshine,  but 
had  taken  only  a  few  steps  when  she 
stopped  short  and  looked  around. 

"You  won't  forget  to  bring  your  little 
girl  to  see  me?  Won't  j-ou  tell  me  your 
name?" 

The  warrior  had  risen  to  his  feet  and 
was  moving  away.  He.  too,  checked 
himself,  and  turning  his  head,  answered 
both  questions,  but,  unfortunately,  Doro- 
thy did  not  catch  what  he  said.  She  re- 
peated her  queries,  but  the  redman,  for 
some  reason  that  cannot  be  conjectured, 
did  not  look  around  nor  speak.  He  struck 
into  his  long,  silent  stride,  and  quickly 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

"I  guess  he  said  he  will  bring  his  little 
girl  to  see  me,"  murmured  Dorothy,  as  she 
hurried  up  the  path  to  her  mother,  who 
was  waiting  for  her,  and  to  whom  she  re- 
lated her  singular  story. 

And  little  Dorothy  waited  and  watched 
for  the  coming  of  the  dusky  visitor  leading 
his  child  by  the  hand,  but  he  nevei;  came. 

PART    11. 

One  soft  September  afternoon  in  1675 
Hugh  Lardner,  a  lusty  young  man,  carry- 
ing a  flintlock  and  powder  horn,  came  to 
the  house  of  Jacob  Mayfield  witli  alarming 
news. 

"It  will  not  do  for  you  to  remain  an- 
other hour,"  were  his  words  to  the  pale- 
faced  husband  and    wife.       "King    Philip 
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and  his  warriors  are  near  you,  and  no  one 
is  safe." 

"Whither  shall  we  go?" 

"To  Deerfield.  Captain  Mosely  is  to 
be  left  there  with  a  small  force,  while  the 
rest  are  busy  in  the  harvest  field.  The 
village  is  onlj-  a  few  miles  off,  and  if  you 
make  the  most  of  your  time  and  are  very 
careful  you  can  reach  it  in  safety.  Will  you 
do  it?" 

"Yes,  with  Heaven's  help.  I  am  great- 
ly thankful  to  you,  Hugh,  for  your  kind- 
ness." 

"It  is  but  a  neighborly  act.  I  must  has- 
ten." 

Time  was  precious,  and,  bidding  the  hus- 
band and  wife  good-by,  the  young  man 
hurried  out  of  the  house,  and  breaking 
into  a  loping  trot,  headed  toward  the  camp 
of  the  brave  pioneers  from  Ipswich. 

Jacob  Mayfield  was  too  wise  to  disregard 
the  warning  of  Hugh  Lardner.  Without 
encumbering  themselves  with  anything  in 
the  nature  of  luggage,  the  father  stepped 
out  of  the  house,  followed  by  his  wife, 
holding  the  hand  of  Dorothy,  who  was  now 
two  years  older  than  when  she  had  given 
a  drink  of  cold  water  from  the  spring  to  an 
unknown  Indian. 

The  door  was  shut  behind  them,  but  the 
latchstring  was  left  hanging  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hospitable  custom  of  the 
border.  If  the  Indians  chose  to  visit  the 
outlying  cabin,  they  would  meet  with  no 
trouble  in  securing  entrance. 

It  was  nearly  ten  miles  to  Deerfield,  the 
distance  being  greater  because  of  the  cir- 
cuitous course  taken  by  the  pioneer.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  route,  and  was  hope- 
ful that  by  following  the  advice  of  Hugh 
Lardner  he  would  avoid  the  hostile  red 
men,  who  were  liable  to  be  encountered  at 
any  time. 

All  went  well  until  the  winding  course 
through  the  woods,  marked  at  times  by  an 
indistinct  trail,  but  oftener  without  any 
mark  at  all,  had  been  passed.     Finally  the 


father  stepped  in  front  of  a  deep,  calmly 
flowing  stream,  a  dozen  or  more  feet  in 
width.  "We  must  reach  the  other  side 
somehow,"  he  remarked,  as  his  wife  and 
child  paused  at  his  side. 

Can't  you  jump  it?"  asked  his  wife, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"Perhaps,  by  taking  a  short  run.  But 
how  will  that  help  you  and  Dorothy?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  child. 
"Take  mama  in  one  arm,  and  me  in  the 
other,  and  then  make  the  biggest  jump 
you  can." 

"I  am  afraid  it  would  land  all  three  of 
us  in  the  middle  of  the  stream." 

"But  you  can  swim  out  with  us." 

"If  it  is  necessary  to  swim  I  can  carry 
you  all  across;  but  it  isn't  pleasant  to  have 
our  clothing  wet.'' 

"It  will  not  harm  us,  for  the  weather  is 
mild,"  suggested  the  wife. 

"We  may  do  better." 

They  moved  up  the  stream  searching  for 
a  straighter  place,  and  met  better  fortune 
than  they  expected.  One  was  found  where 
the  width  was  barely  six  feet  to  leap, 
which  was  a  slight  feat,  even  to  the  wife, 
accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  rough,  out- 
door life  of  the  frontier. 

Dorothy  was  equally  certain  she  could 
accomplish  it  as  readily  as  her  parents, 
who  were  inclined  to  think  she  was  war- 
ranted in  the  belief.  There  was  enough 
doubt,  however,  to  cause  the  father  to  try 
a  somewhat  original  plan,  which  was  car- 
ried out  with  astoundina:  results. 

He  laid  his  gun  on  the  ground  behind 
them  and  lifted  his  laughing  child,  his 
hands  beneath  her  arms  close  to  her 
shoulders.  Then,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  he  swung  her  back  and  forth 
with  increasing  oscillation,  having  ex- 
plained that  he  intended  to  throw  her 
across. 

"One,  two,  three,  and  there  you  go!" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  exclamation  she 
left  his  grasp,  and,  describing  a  short  para- 
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bola,  landed  lightly  upon  her  feet,  on  the 
further  bank,  and  under  the  impulse  of  her 
momentum,  ran  several  paces  before  she 
could  check  herself. 

''There!"  called  the  pleased  parent. 
* 'That's  better  than  trying  to  jump  and 
falling  into  the  stream." 

Jacob  Mayfield  heard  a  slight  rustling 
behind  him,  and,  turning  his  head,  was 
confronted  by  five  Indians,  one  of  whom 
stooping  as  silently  as  a  shadow,  had 
caught  up  the  white  man's  gun  from  where 
it  lay. 

The  mother  uttered  a  cry,  but  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  terrifying  sight  on  the  further 
shore.  An  Indian  warrior  stepped  from 
behind  a  tree  only  a  few  feet  away  and 
approached  the  child,  whose  back  being 
turned,  suspected  nothing  of  her  peril, 
while  held  speechless  by  what  she  saw  just 
across  the  brook. 

At  the  moment  when  the  parent  was  un- 
armed, the  half  dozen  warriors  made  him 
and  his  family  prisoners.  ♦ 

Since  all  the  Indians  were  armed  and  in 
war  paint,  Mayfield  and  his  wife  did  not 
believe  their  lives  would  be  spared  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  Their  aston- 
ishment, therefore,  was  great  when  one  of 
them  by  gestures  indicated  that  the  couple 
were  to  leap  to  the  other  side  and  join 
their  child.  Since  she,  too,  was  in  great 
peril,  the  curious  command  was  obeyed  on 
the  instant.  The  wife  easily  leaped 
across  and  was  followed  by  her  husliand, 
the  former  lieing  quick  to  take  the  tremb- 
ling hand  of  Dorothy. 

The  warriors  talked  for  a  few  minutes  in 
their  native  tongue,  while  Mayfield  anx- 
iously scanned  each  face  in  turn,  in  the 
hope  of  recognizing  an  acquaintance  to 
whom  he  could  appeal,  but  all  were 
strangers,  though  if  every  one  had  sat  at 
his  Ijoard  it  probably  would  nf)t  have 
affected  the  case. 

The  chief  was  saying  something,  and  in 


the  act  of  gesticulating  with  his  free  hand, 
when   to    the    astonishment    of   everj'one, 
Dorothy  Mayfield  tugged  at  the  other  arm.  . 
The  surprised    leader  turned    angrily    and 
glared  down  in  her  face. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?  I'm  the  lit- 
tle girl  that  gave  you  the  drink  of  water, 
oh,  a  good  many  years  ago." 

For  several  seconds  the  painted  face  was 
a  study.  The  Indian  stared  at  the  up- 
turned countenance,  silent,  peering  and  in- 
tent. Then  the  shadow  of  a  smile  played 
about  his  mouth,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
flaxen  hair,  and,  in  a  voice  of  wonderful 
tenderness,  uttered  the  single  word: 

"Dor'thy!" 

"I  knew  you  would  remember  me.  You 
told  me  your  name  that  day,  but  I  did  not 
hear  you.     Tell  me  again!" 

"Pametacum;  white  people  call  me 
King  Philip." 

Why  didn't  you  bring  your  little  girl  to 
play  with  me?  I  watched,  oh,  so  many 
days,  but  you  forgot  all  about  it,  didn't 
you? 

Too  far — good  way — little  girl  can't 
walk  so  far." 

"That  was  so  long  ago,  that  she  must 
now  be  a  big  girl  like  me.  .She  can  walk 
it  now;  will  you  bring  her  to  see  me?" 

"Sometime,"  was  the  response. 

King  Philip,  the  grim  hero  of  the  great- 
est war  in  the  history  of  New  England,  had 
not  forgotten  the  innocent  child  who  gave 
him  a  drink  of  water  two  years  before. 

Without  hesitation,  therefore,  he  an- 
nounced that  no  meml)er  of  this  little  fam- 
ily should  be  harmed.  Not  only  that,  Init 
in  the  face- of  the  fact  that  he  was  urgently 
needed  elsewhere  by  his  warriors,  he  ac- 
companied Dorothy  and  her  jiarents 
through  the  forest  until  they  caiue  in  sight 
of  the  little  village  of  Deerfield,  when 
knowing  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  he 
bade  them  good-by  and  hurried  off. 

Cdssi'lls    Viiiiiii/    Falls. 
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THE    KIRTLAND    TEMPLE. 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    100.) 


N  our  visit  to  this  once  sacred 
structure  alluded  to  in  your 
Feb.  15th  issue,  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  cellar  or  basement  story  be- 
neath the  entire  structure,  but 
no  baptismal  font  was  found  therein.  The 
reason  for  this  seeming  omission  is  apparent 
when  we  are  reminded  that  although  the 
visit  of  the  Prophet  Elijah  was  promised 
by  the  angel  Moroni  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  youthful  Prophet,  this  was  not  fulfilled 
until  after  the  dedication  of  the  Kirtland 
temple,  and  then  he  appeared  to  the 
Prophet  .Joseph  in  that  sacred  edifice  and 
committed  to  him  the  keys  for  the  redemp- 
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tion  of   the  dead  through  baptism   in  fonts 
prepared  and  dedicated  for  that  purpose. 

At  about  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, March  27,  1886,  the  people  began  to 
assemble  for  the  dedication.  At  8  o'clock 
the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  people 
seated  in  orderly  manner  by  the  Prophet 
assisted  by  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Oliver  Cow- 
dery.  The  Priesthood  occupying  their 
places  according  to  office,  and  lay  mem- 
bers in  parts  of  the  house  allotted  to  them. 
Services  began  at  9  o'clock  by  the  reading 
of  the  96th  and  24th  Psalms  by  Sidney 
Rigdon,  who  also  offered  the  opening  pray- 
er.    Joseph  was  then  sustained  as  Prophet 


and  Seer  by  a  rising  vote  of  the  Priest- 
hood, each  quorum  in  its  turn,  and  then 
by  the  whole  ('ongregation. 

An  intermission  of  twenty  minutes  fol- 
lowed. 

When  the  services  were  resumed,  the 
Prophet  made  a  short  address,  after  which 
the  Presidency  of  the  Church — .Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Frederick 
G.  Williams — were  sustained  as  Prophets 
and  Seers,  and  likewise  the  Twelve,  the 
Seventies,  the  High  Councils  in  Zion  as 
well  as  in  Kirtland,  the  Bishops  of  Kirtland 
and  Zion,  as  well  as  the  Elders,  Priests, 
Teachers  and  Deacons.  The  dedicatory 
prayer,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Proph. 
et  bj'  revelation,  was  then  offered  by  him. 
President  Frederick  (i.  Williams  says  the 
Prophet,  in  speaking  of  that  part  of  the 
service  after  the  prayer,  arose  and  testified 
that  while  President  Rigdon  was  making 
the  opening  prayer,  an  angel  entered  at  the 
window  and  took  his  seat  between  Father 
Smith  and  himself,  and  remained  during 
the  prayer.  David  Whitmer  also  saw  an- 
gels in  the  house. 

President  Hyrum  Smith  made  some  ap- 
propriate remarks  congratulating  those  who 
had  endured  so  many  toils  and  privations 
to  build  this  house.  Then  the  congrega- 
tion arose  and  sealed  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  by  shouting,  "Hosanna,  hosanna, 
hosanna,  to  God  and  the  LambI''  three 
times,  sealing  each  time  with  "Amen, 
Amen,  and  Amen." 

President  Brigham  Young  gave  a  short 
address  in  tongues  and  David  Patten  in- 
terpreted. After  which,  says  the  Prophet, 
I  blessed  the  congregation  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  then  President  Sidney  Rigdon  of- 
fered the  closing  prayer,  and  the  congre- 
gation dispersed,  after  being  together  eight 
hours,  observing  perfect  order  and  quiet 
demeanor  during  the  whole  of  the  exer- 
cises. 
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In  the  evening  the  quorums  of  the 
Priesthood  met,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
the  ordinance  of  washing  of  feet  practiced 
by  the  Savior  and  His  Apostles. 

Brother  George  A.  Smith,*  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  Prophet's  history,  arose  and 
began  to  prophecy, when  a  noise  was  heard 
Uke  the  sound  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind. 
Many  began  to  speak  in  tongues  and 
prophesy,  others  saw  glorious  visions, and  I 
beheld,  says  the  Prophet,  that  the  Temple 
was  filled  with  angels.  The  people  of  the 
neighborhood  came  running  together,  at- 
tracted by  the  unusual  sounds  within  and 
seeing  a  bright  light  like  a  pillar  of  fire 
resting  upon  the  Temple. 

The  Prophet  adds:  It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  name  the  hymns  that  were 
sung  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.    1st. 


STAND    FOE   THE    MELCHISEDEK   PRIESTOOD. 

"Ere  long  the  veil  will  rend  in  twain."  2nd. 
"0  happy  souls  who  pray."  3rd.  "Now 
let  us  rejoice  in  the  day  of  salvation."  4th. 
"This  earth  was  once  a  garden  place." 
5th.  "How  pleased   and  blest  was  I;''  and 

*George  A.  Smith  was  the  father  of  one  of  our 
present  leading  apostles,  "our  John  Henrj',"  as 
he  is  affectionately  called  by  Mormon,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  grandfather  of  our  rising  young 
apostle,  George  Albert  Smith. 


the  closing  hymn  was,  "The   Spirit  of  God 
like  afire  is  burning." 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Nau- 
voo.the  Lord  gave  a  command  to  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  that  a  temple  was  to  be  builded  in 
that  city  and  a  baptismal  font  established 
in  which  the  living  might  be  baptized  for 
the  dead.  In  this  revelation  the  Lord  said 
that  there  had  not  yet  been  one  baptismal 
font  established  in  which  these  sacred  or- 
dinances could  be  performed.  At  the  ded- 
ication of  the  Nauvoo  temple  we  find  that, 
agreeable  with  the  revelation  mentioned 
above,  a  very  beautiful  baptismal  font  had 
been  established  in  the  basement  of  thissa 
cred  house  and  many  hundreds  of  living 
people  entered  into  this  very  pleasing  labor 
and  ofliciated  as  saviors  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  dead  kindred. 

The  first  temple  erected  in  Utah  was  at 
St.  George,  in  Washington  county,  and 
this  temple  was  dedicated  by  President 
Brigham  Young  in  March,  1876.  The 
next  one  dedicated  was  at  Logan.  The 
services  were  held  under  the  direction  of 
President  John  Taylor,  March  17,  1884. 
The  third  one  was  dedicated  by  President 
Wilford  Woodruff  at  Manti,  March  21, 
1888.  The  fourth  temple,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  ever  erected  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  is  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  which 
was  dedicated  April  6th,  1893,  under  the 
direction  of  President  Wilford  Woodruff. 
In  all  these  temples,  including  the  one  at 
Nauvoo,  baptismal  fonts  were  established, 
and  the  labors  of  the  Saints  have  been  sin- 
cere and  constant,  manifesting  their  appre- 
ciation of  these^sacred  ordinances  in  which 
they  are  vicariously  acting  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  dead  kindred,  agreeable  to  the- 
pattern  set  by  our  Lord  in  his  revelation  to 
Joseph  Smith,  the  President  and  Prophet 
of  the  greatest  of  all  dispensations — the- 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times. 

Seymour  B.  Young. 


THE  FAIRIES'  DECISION. 


T  was  an  ideal  morning  in  mid- 
summer, when  all  nature  was 
decked  in  brightest  array,  that 
Fay,  queen  of  the  fairies  of 
Glenwood  stepped  into  her 
gauzj'carriage  which  was  drawn 
by  three  gorgeous  butterflies,  and  was  driv- 
en from  her  flowery  abode  for  a  morning's 
drive  in  the  country.  When  she  reached 
the  edge  of  the  leafy  forest,  the  path  which 
she  was  to  travel  lay  between  a  dense  hedge 
of  luxuriant  green. 

"How  delightful,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
inhaled  the  pure  morning  air,  "to  wander 
at  will  along  this  romantic  road,  after  being 
shut  up  so  long  a  time  in  my  palace." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  low  talking 
near  her,  and  looking  toward  the  spot  from 
which  the  voices  came,  she  saw  a  high  wall 
of  stone  over  which  trailed  English  ivy  and 
myrtle,  which  clung  lovingly  to  the  moul- 
dering cement.  Upon  closer  investigation, 
she  saw  that  the  wall  enclosed  a  most  beau- 
tiful garden  in  which  grew  the  sweet  old- 
fashioned  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  culti- 
vated ones. 

In  one  corner  of  the  garden,  the  proud 
gorgeous  hollyhock  reared  its  stately  head 
and  looked  with  disdain  at  its  more  humble 
relatives,  who  were  content  to  occupy  less 
space  in  the  flowery  Eden. 

Here  blossomed,  in  great  profusion,  the 
favorite  flower  of  our  grandmother,  the  blue 
larkspur,  which  was  mingled  among  any 
amount  of  fragrant  mint.  The  bleeding- 
hearts  and  peonies  were  next  neighbors 
and  each  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  as  they 
bewailed  tlieir  humljle  lot. 

Coquettish  morning-glories  of  many  hues, 
trailed  up  the  sturdy  stalk  of  a  sunflower, 
whose  bright  face  appeared  doubly  charm- 
ing in  the  glad  morning  sunlight. 

The  air  was  faint  from  the  odorous  per- 
fume of  the   heliotrope   and   sweet  violet. 


whicli  was  wafted  to  Queen  Fay,  who  now 
stood  unobserved  by  the  garden  gate  and 
overheard  the  following  conversation  bet- 
ween the  hollyhock  and  red  clover. 

"It  stands  without  dispute,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  hollyhock  to  the  clover, 
"that  I  am  the  most  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive flower  in  my  mistress'  garden.  Look 
at  my  brilliant  color,  my  stately  bearing 
and  my  significant  meaning.  Now  you, 
while  very  industrious,  would  scarcely  be 
noticed  by  any  one,  for  you  lie  too  low.' 

"Nay,  Miss  Hollyhock,  you  are  mistaken, 
not  too  low.  I  am  content  with  ray  po- 
sition in  life,  but  it  grieves  me  inexpressibly 
to  hearyou  praise  your  own  merits  so  highly. 
While  you  are  beautiful  to  gaze  upon  you 
can  give  your  admirers  no  thanks  in  return 
for  their  praises,  for  you  have  no  perfume. 
A  flower  without  perfume  is  like  a  beau- 
tiful woman  without  smiles."' 

At  this  the  hollyhock  tossed  her  head 
disdainfully  and  said: 

"Neither  has  the  sunflower  a  sweet  per- 
fume, and  her  golden  face  is  not  half  so 
beautiful  as  mine.  Pray,  proceed  with  your 
sermon,  for  you  shall  have  my  closest 
attention." 

"I  was  about  to  remark,"  said  the  clover, 
"that  the  rose  is  one  of  my  favorite  flowers. 
Look  at  the  white  rose  across  from  us,  how 
pure,  how  unassuming  she  is,  and  yet  she 
is  almost  as  tall  as  you.  She  does  not  try 
to  attract  attention,  and  yet  everyone  who 
visits  us,  gazes  at  her  with  a  tender  look. 
Then,  too,  look  at  the  gentle  little  violet, 
how  she  shrinks  from  human  gaze. 

"A  sweeter,  more  modest  flower  than  she 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  entire  garden,  and 
think  of  her  admirers!  I  have  seen  ladies 
stoop  and  kiss  her,  and  shed  tears  while 
they  murmured  her  name.  Oh,  MissiHoUy- 
hock,  if  you  could  see  your  folly!  iJiSome 
day  you  will  thank  me — '' 

"Oh,   little  thanks  you  will  ever  receive 
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from  me,  you  homely,  industrious  child. 
I  am  queen  of  the  flowers:  I  am  the  most 
beautiful  flower  in  all  the  garden,"  and  she 
swayed  gracefully,  and  raised  her  head  a 
little  higher.  The  flowers  had  all  heard 
the  remark,  and  were  more  or  less 
grieved. 

The  peonies  were  angry  and  blushed  with 
indignation:  the  bleeding  hearts  were  sorely 
wounded,  and  drooped  their  aching  hearts 
to  the  ground;  the  lily  was  frightened  and 
turned  a  dead  white;  the  rose  grew  faint 
and  bowed  her  head  till  it  touched  that  of 
the  violet,  who  sweetly  whispered,  "be 
comforted." 

Yes,  the  flowers  were  all  more  or  less 
grieved  and  aft'ected;  even  the  marigold  was 
jealous. 

Queen  Fay,  thinking  that  some  kind  of 
a  decision  should  be  reached,  stepped  in 
their  midst  and  said  in  a  voice  like  a  silver 
bell,  "To-morrow.,  Miss  Hollyhock,  I  shall 
send  you  word  which  of  all  flowers  is  the 
sweetest."  At  this  the  butterflies,  flew 
away,  bearing  Queen  Fay  to  her  home  in 
Glenwood,  where  her  sisters  listened  atten- 
tively, while  she  told  them  of  her  morning's 
adventure. 

"We  will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest  to  night  and  after  we  have  come 
to  some  conclusion,  we  will  give  a  fancy 
dress  ball . 

Remember,  your  costumes  must  be  of 
the  most  delicate  texture,  and  ponder  well 
which  of  all  flowers  is  your  favorite." 

With  these  words  of  advice,  they  all  se- 
parated and  began  preparations  for  the 
revel  to  be  held  that  night.  Accordingly, 
when  the  pale  moonlighi  shed  its  mellow 
rays  in  the  sylvan  retreat,  all  the  members 
of  the  elfin  band  had  arrived- 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  hollow  of 
Glenwood,  where  tall,  graceful  ferns  grew 
in  abundance  and  the  sylvan  court  was 
called  to  order  by  Queen  Fay  who  said: 

"We  are  assembled  here  to  night  to 
decide    which  is   the    sweetest    of  all    the 


flowers.  We  will  first  listen  to  Prince 
Charming." 

Prince  Charming  who  was  faultlessly 
attired  in  a  suit  of  for-get-me-not  blue  satin, 
rose  with  great  dignity  which  became  him 
admirably,  and  said: 

In  my  estimation,  the  flower  that  is  the 
sweetest  is  the  queenly  rose.  Look  at  her 
dignified  reserve,  her  exquisite  perfume  and 
her  delicate  color.  Her  very  meaning  is 
love  and  surely  she  is  all  that  is  lovelj',  but 
what  of  the  sweet  blue  violet?"  "Not  so 
fast,  my  dear  Prince,"  murmured  the  little 
brook,  which  was  trickling  musically  over 
the  lichen  covered  rocks,  "I  admit  the  rose 
is  lovely,  but  true,  what  of  the  violet  that 
grows  near  by  me  and  whom  I  have  known 
all  my  existence?"  "Ah  yes,"  continued 
the  Queen,  the  violet  is  sweet." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  brook,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  all  is,  her  beauty  does  not  hurt 
her.  I  have  known  her  for  years  and  never 
once  have  I  seen  her  emerge  from  her  mo- 
dest seclusion.  She  is  an  example  of 
modesty,  love  and  continual  prayer.  Ah, 
yes,  the  violet  is  sweet." 

"Yes,  but  softly,  my  friend,"  whispered 
the  oak  tree,  whose  leaves  rustled  weirdly 
in  the  slight  breeze  which  was  blowing, 
"the  rose  and  violet  are  sweet,  but  oh,  look 
at  the  chaste,  virgin  lily.  Its  purity,  its 
meekness,  its  lingering  perfume  often  re- 
calls a  dear,  dead  face."  A  nightin- 
gale, who  was  perched  in  the  boughs 
of  the  oak  tree,  on  hearing  the  remark, 
said: 

"With  your  permission.  Queen  Fay,  I 
will  sing  the  praises  of  the  mignonette. 
The  sweet,  homely  flower  is  not  attractive, 
but  it  reminds  one  of  people  we  meet  in 
everyday  life.  Their  homeliness  at  first  is 
all  that  is  attractive  about  them,  but  upon 
better  acquaintance,  as  the  richness  of 
their  intellect  is  disclosed  to  you,  their  very 
ugliness  becomes  dear  to  you  for  you  know 
of  the  rare  sweetness  and  pure  thoughts 
which  are  hidden  in  the  mind.     .lust   so 
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with  the  mignonette.  Its  qualities  surpass 
its  charms." 

At  this,  a  wan  looking  little  fairy  named 
Mignon  sighed  and  said  dreamily:  ''Oh 
me:  to  besurel  I  suppose  they  are  correct, 
but  to  me,  the  pansy,  which  is  a  cousin  to 
the  violet,  has  always  been  very  dear. 
Their  little  babj'  faces  are  so  human  like, 
and  the  velvety  down  on  their  petals  is 
smooth  as  a  baby  face.  They  truly  speak 
of  remembrance."  '"But  the  daisy  is  sweet, 
although  not  very  attractive,"  chimed  in 
another  fairy.  "Innocence  and  constancy 
are  the  sentiments  attached  to  it." 

Heliotrope  truly  breathes  of  devotion," 
said  a  little  elf  who  was  hopelessly  in  love. 
"I  sent  some  to  my  sweetheart  to  day.  I 
admire  heliotrope."  They  argued  a  long 
time  on  flowers  and  their  sentiments.    The 


judges  pondered  thoughtfully,  ere  the3'pro 
nounced  the  verdict. 

When  they  at  last  came  to  a  decision, 
they  held  a  low  conference  with  Queen  Fay, 
and  after  a  short  hesitation  she  addressed 
the  band,  thus: 

"The  judges  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  sweetest  flower." 

The  acclamation  of  all  was  universal. 
The  oak  tree  murmured  peacefully:  the 
brooklet  rippled  joyfully:  the  nightingale 
sang  its  sweetest  and  the  silverj-  notes  min- 
gled harmoniously  with  the  insects  of  the 
forests  as  the  elfin  fairies  danced  away  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  And  the  old  moon 
smiled  at  the  scene  and  laughed  softly  to 
herself,  when  she  heard  the  fairies'  de- 
cision. 

Dolores  Wdtfy. 


LOST  ON  THE 

This  "Twenty-fourth"  celebration 

Is  the  best  one  we've  had  yet; 
It's  my  turn  to  tell  a  story 

(I  hope  that  I  won't  forget); 
'Tis  a  story  my  grandma  used  to  tell 

Of  one  of  her  little  boys; 
But  if  you  hear  me  in  this  big  room, 

You'll  have  to  make  less  noise. 

They  traveled  slowly  with  oxen, 

Wild  buffalo  roamed  the  plains; 
The  Saints  who  came  in  those  days 

Did  not  go  back  again. 
There  were  captains  over  fifty, 

And  captains  over  ten. 
At  night  the  people  and  cattle 

Were  guarded  by  well-armed  men. 

Indians  came  to  the  camp  fire. 

Begging  a  crust  of  bread — 
If  you'd  turn  your  head  for  a  moment 

They'd  take  a  loaf  instead. 
Women  were  'fraid  for  their  children, 

And  over  and  over  again 
Said:  Don't,  don't  stray  from  the  wagons, 

Stay  in  sight  of  the  men. 

And  my  funny  little  uncle 
(He  only  had  live  years) 
Was  brave,  and  strong,  and  sturdy   - 


PLAINS. 

True  son  of  the  pioneers. 
Walked  every  day  with  the  men  folks, 

Insisted  he  was  a  man, 
Said  "Gee"  and  "Haw"  to  the  oxen, 

And  wanted  to  drive  a  span. 

He'd  walk  till  bis  legs  were  tired. 

Of  riding  he'd  never  dream, 
Till  some  one  asked,  as  a  favor. 

If  he'd  ride  and  drive  their  team. 
They  passed  him  from  wagon  to  wagon, 

And  all  enjoyed  the  play; 
That's  why  grandma  did  not  miss  him 

When  he  got  lost  one  day. 

Oxen  are  slow,  and  the  children 

Had  plenty  of  chance  to  play, 
Scampered  along  with  the  wagons, 

.\nd  never  got  far  away. 
But  my  uncle  found  an  ant  hill. 

Thick  with  Indian  heads  — 
They  were  green  and  blue  and  scarlet, 

Size  of  sugar-beet  seeds. 

He  picked  them  up,  fast  as  he  could. 

Almost  wild  with  delight; 
The  wagons  forgot,  and  when  he  Icioked 

They  were  'most  out  of  sight. 
Then  he  followed,  I  can  tell  you, 

But  night  came  down  so  fast, 
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He  could  not  tell  which  way  to  go, 
And  gave  it  up  at  last. 

Alone  in  the  awful  stillness, 

And  the  night  wind  fanned  his  cheek. 
Stars  shone  on  him  like  angels'  eyes, 

And  he  listened  for  God  to  speak. 
Then  he  prayed,  and  never  doubting, 

His  prayer  reached  gracious  ears. 
Slept  on  the  ground  by  a  sage  brush, 

With  just  a  few  little  tears. 

His  father  went  back  to  hunt  him; 

But  a  man  found  him  asleep. 
One  who  was  late  at  the  camp  ground 

Because  of  some  lazy  sheep; 


And  he  waked  my  uncle  and  asked  him: 
Are  you  a  "papoose"  of  the  plain? 

But  he  answered:  "No,  I'm  a  white  man, 
Lost  from  the  wagon  train." 

My  grandma  was  glad  to  see  him; 

She  called  him  her  "little  man;" 
Scolded  and  loved  him  all  at  once. 

As  only  a  mother  can. 
Fed,  and  warmed,  and  tucked  into  bed. 

He  said — wise  little  mite— 
I  was  your  bab>j  and  wanted  you. 

Lost,  alone,  in  the  night. 

Ellen  Jakeman. 


CARDSTON.  CANADA. 


When  one  wonders  why  this  great  prov- 
ince of  Alberta  with  its  endless  stretches 
of  grain  fields  laj'  so  long  undeveloped,  one 
is  told  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  whose  interest  and  land 
grants  extended  to  the  northwest  terri- 
tories, to  discourage  settlers.  The  great 
prairies  early  attracted  ranchers.  The  dis- 
trict about  Calgarj'  became  a  center  of 
ranching  life  and  soon  a  thriving  city  sprang 
up  there.  Southern  Alberta,  however, 
where  the  "Mormon''  colonists  first  planted 
foot  was  considered  too  dry  to  be  a  good 
stock  country  even,  except  in  the  extreme 
southwest,  along  the  foot  hills  of  the  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia.  A  few  ranch- 
ers were  located  in  the  most  desirable 
places  when  a  small  company  of  "Mor- 
mons" explored,  in  September,  1886, 
southern  Alberta  with  the  view  of  found- 
ing colonies. 

It  was  in  those  trying  times  when  men's 
souls  were  surrendered  to  a  simple  and  un- 
bounded faith  in  God's  providence.  To 
them  it  was  a  land  of  refuge.  God  would 
temper  the  elements,  and  the  land  would 
respond  to  the  combined  powers  of  faith 
and  toil.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1887 
that  President  Charles  O.  Card  and  his  de- 
voted brethren   located  with  their  families 


on  Lee's  Creek,  about  two  miles  above 
where  it  empties  into  the  St.  Mary's  river. 
They  laid  out  a  town  and  began  to  turn 
the  sod.  The  earth  responded  and  then 
began  the  work  of  converting  the  prairie 
lands  of  southern  Alberta  into  wheat  fields. 

The  nearest  railroad  was  about  fifty 
miles  distant.  Lethbridge,  the  nearest 
town  on  a  railroad,  became  to  the  colonists 
a  supply  town  and  a  maj'ket  for  such  prod- 
uce as  it  would  pay  to  ship  that  distance 
by  team.  In  a  little  more  than  four  years 
a  narrow  guage  road  was  completed  be- 
tween Lethbridge  and  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana. This  supplied  the  link  necessary  to 
connect  their  section  of  country  with  the 
United  States,  and  especially  with  the 
Saints  in  Utah. 

The  boundless  opportunities  for  stock  in 
those  early  days  somewhat  obscured  the 
wealth  of  the  wheatfields  until  such  men 
as  Johannas  Anderson  began  to  coin  money 
out  of  wheat.  Even  then,  men's  precon- 
ceived notions  from  experience  in  a  differ- 
ent country  led  to  misgivings  and  specula- 
tions which  checked  the  work  of  progres- 
sive farming.  Land  was  plentiful  and 
cheap.  It  was  the  one  great  resource  of 
the  country,  yet  many  preferred  to  work 
for  wages  and  raise   stock  on  the  "public 
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range."  "No  use  buying  land  when  j'ou 
can  use  it  for  nothing."  Little  bj-  little 
the  land  passed  into  the  ownership  of  those 
■who  cultivated  it.  Today  it  is  even  getting 
scarce,  and  about  Cardston  none  can  be 
had  except  at  greatly  advanced  prices.  "If 
I  had  only  known,"  is  the  familiar  refrain 
of  the  man  who  might  have  had  a  large, 
productive  farm,  but  who  now  has  com- 
paratively no  land  at  all. 

Two  years  ago  a  narrow  gauge  road 
■came  to  Cardston.  Last  year  it  was 
changed  to  standard.  Near  the  station 
now  stands  a  large  elevator  of  perhaps 
100,000  bushels  capacity.  A  large  brick 
hotel  has  just  been  erected,  business 
houses  are  enlarged  and  new  ones  are  opened, 
ranches  have  increased,  new  towns  have 
sprung  up,  and  today  Cardston  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  group  of  towns  and  ranches  that 
contribute  to  its  material  prosperity.  It 
has  an  excellent  public  school,  which  gives 
the  first  two  vears  of  a  high  school  course. 


Then  Cardston  enjoys  what  is  wanting 
in  all  the  other  settlements  of  Canada,  a 
good  sized  stream  of  water  which  flows 
through  the  town.  Its  location  is  well 
planted  for  waterworks  and  electric  lights. 
Good  wells  may  be  had  in  most  parts  of 
the  town.  When  the  Indian  reservation 
is  t.'-immed  down  to  permit  the  only  prac- 
tical spread  of  the  town,  Cardston  will  en- 
joy facilities  offered  by  no  other  settlement 
in  southei'n  Alberta.  It  will  always  retain 
its  postion  as  a  business  center.  The  young 
man  who  gave  the  current  events  in  the 
Mutual  last  Sunday  evening  said  that  the 
business  of  Cardston  had  been  enlivened 
the. past  month  by  the  sale  of  $20,000 
worth  of  horses.  Cardston  put  on  a  most 
encouraging  growth  last  year.  Its  advance- 
ment will  now  be  more  rapid  than  ever; 
and  ten  years  from  now  there  will  be 
plenty  of  men  to  say,  "If  I  had  only 
known." 


THE  BUSY  BEES. 

(Written  under  a  locust  tree  in  bloom,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  twenty  years  ago.) 


I've  often  watched  the  busy  bees, 
'Midst  apple,  peach  and  locust  trees; 
What  pure  delight  in  sunny  hours, 
To  hear  their  buzz  in  the  floral'bowers. 

Industrial  thoughts  to  me  they  bring, 
How  swift  that  fine,  lace,  silken  wing! 
With  wisdom's  wondrous  will  they  work, 
And  banish  all  that  ever  shirk. 

Unlike  some  men  with  surly  will, 
Their  work  they  do  with  magic  skill; 
And  idle  not  in  sunny  hours, 
Enriching  man  from  sweetest  flowers. 

When  glorious  shines  the  "king  of  day," 
In  happy,  merry,  laughing  May, 
Or  on  the  dewy  morns  of  June, 
I  love  to  hear  their  mellow  tune. 

The  bees  from  anthers  pollen  nip. 
And  they  delicious  nectar  sip, 


From  dainty  cups  of  brightest  hue. 
From  creamj'-white  to  deepest  blue. 

Rapt  is  ray  heart  in  joyous  spell 
To  see  them  dive  in  flowery  bell. 
And  gather  richest  honey  sweet, 
Ambrosial  food — delicious  meat. 

With  wisdom's  wondrous  will  and  skill 
Their  num'rous  cells  with  riches  lill. 
.Should  truant  boys  attempt  to  steal, 
Acute  sensations  they  may  feel. 

And  so  the  Samts  in  Zion  work. 
Correct  or  banish  who  may  shirk, 
The  Prophet's  saying  we  rely  on, 
"Idlers  have  no  place  in  Zion." 

./()///(   Strin</er. 
Oakley,  Wyo. 
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(ntered  at  Post  Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 
QUOTING  PROFANITY. 

HERE  is  a  disposition  among 
some  to  quote  the  profanity  of 
others  when  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  make  it  their  own 
language.  If  it  is  shocking  to 
the  religious  nature  of  man  to 
hear  the  name  of  Divinity  taken  in  vain, 
the  abhorrence  of  such  language  cannot 
be  overcome  by  making  it  a  quotation. 
Aside  from  the  impropriety  of  quoting  men 
whose  language  is  vile  and  whose  thoughts 
ought  to  go  into  the  oblivion  their  words 
deserve,  tlie  use  of  a  questionable  quotation 
is  an  indirect  indorsement  of  both  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  him  who  has  been 
quoted.  Such  quotations  give  encourage- 
ment not  only  to  those  who  ought  not  to 
be  quoted,   but  to  those  who  may  feel  that 


similar  language  in  them  may  find  repe- 
tition by  others.  This  is  especially  true 
with  respect  to  the  young,  who  do  not  al- 
ways draw  any  very  clear  distinctions  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  repetition.  In- 
deed, they  may  think  there  is  some  charm, 
or  at  least  impprtant  emphasis  in  quoted 
words,  even  though  they  be  profane. 

Language,  like  thought,  makes  its  im- 
pression and  is  recalled  by  the  memory  in 
a  way  that  may  be  unpleasant  if  not  harm- 
ful to  those  who  have  been  compelled  to 
listen  to  unseemly  words.  Thoughts  that 
in  themselves  are  not  improper  may  be  ex- 
alted or  debased  by  the  language  used  to 
express  them.  If  inelegant  expressions 
should  be  eschewed,  what  shall  be  said  of 
profanity? 

Another  evil  arising  out  of  such  quo- 
tations is  their  introduction  into  good  so- 
ciety. Profane  men  often  omit  the  worst 
part  of  their  daily  vocaluilary  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  are  refined  and  sensitive; 
but  it  by  chance  a  man  of  higher  breeding 
and  nobler  instincts  be  present  when  in- 
discriminate profanity  is  used  and  repeats 
it  before  those  of  his  own  station,  he  gives 
the  dignity  of  social  standing  to  language 
that  should  never  be  quoted.  Besides, 
such  quotations  reveal  in  those  who  make 
use  of  them  a  nature  that  is  prone  to  debase 
itself.  Men  who  find  their  conscience  easy 
in  the  repetition  of  words  forbidden  in  the 
Divine  law  have  reason  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  yield  to  the  greater 
offense,  that  of  originating  such  sinful  ex- 
pressions. 

To  quote  profanity  in  the  presence  of 
women  and  children  is  a  very  grave  offense. 
Children  do  not  always  discriminate  be- 
tween the  persons  quoted  and  quoting,  and 
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therefore  receive  the  words  in  their  fullest 
significance.  Little  by  little  the  abhorrence 
which  such  words  first  create  is  worn  away. 
The  ear  may  thus  become  accustomed  to 
sounds  that  no  longer  startle  natures  attuned 
to  innocence.  As  few  evil  words  as  possible 
should  fall  upon  the  ears  of  childhood. 
The  quotation  of  such  language  in  the  pres- 
ence of  women  is  both  coarse  and  insult- 
ing. The  finer  instincts  of  men  should 
forbid  it.  What  excuse  then  can  men  have 
for  repeating  to  one  another  words  they 
would  be  pained  to  hear  in  the  presence 
of  their  wives  or  children?  It  is  just  poss- 
ible that  frequent  quotations  of  profanity 
have  engendered  the  evil  habit  in  the  lives 
of  young  men.  The  repetition  of  unrefined 
and  sinful  language  should  be  as  carefully 
avoided  as  the  repetition  of  vicious  ideas. 
If  men's  ideas  cannot  be  quoted  without 
clothing  them  in  profane  language,    they 


would  better  be  left  in  silence.  Profane 
men  should  not  be  given  the  prestige  which 
a  repetition  of  their  harmful  words  give 
them.  The  quotation  of  profanity  is  after 
all  a  first  step  to  its  adoption. 

Joseph  F.   Siiiifli. 

0 
POCKET  EDITION  OF    PEARL  OF  GREAT 
PRICE 

Bv  and  with  the  consent  of  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  a  vest  pocket 
edition  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union.  It  is  the  handiest  and  pret- 
tiest edition  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price 
ever  published.  The  bound  book  meas- 
ures 4A  by  2|  inches.  It  is  printed  on  Tn- 
dia  paper,  bound  in  French  morocco, 
limp,  gold  side  title,  round  comers,  gilt 
edges.  The  book  sells  for  fifty  cents  per 
copy. 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 


NuHAKA,  Aka,  New  Zealand, 

February  22,  1906. 
Sereiiteeiifh  Ward  Suinhni  ScJiool, 

Salt  Lair  City. 
My  Dear  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters: 
— It  has  indeed  been  a  long  time   since  I 
wrote  to  you  last;  it  has  been  so   long  that 
I  have  really  forgotten  when  it  was. 

I  can  just  fancj^  how  quietly  you  are  all 
sitting  as  Brother  McAllister  asks  the  sec- 
retary to  read  this  little  missive.  You  are 
no  doubt  anticipating  a  stoiy  aliout  your 
little  brown  skinned  friends. 

So  just  imagine  yourselves  sitting  upon 
a  mat  inside  a  large  house  made  of  rushes. 
It  looks  odd,  with  its  dirt  floor,  and  a 
small  fire  burning  in  the  center.  You  now 
ask  the  old  chief  to  tell  you  a  story.  He 
perhaps  will  reply,  "Very  well,  I  will  tell 
you  about  our  great  ancestor,  Maui. 

"Maui  was  the  youngest  child  in  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  sons.  When  he  was  but  a 
babe  his  parents  ran  away  to  live  in  a  cave, 


leaving  him  and  his  brothers  to  take   care 
of  themselves. 

"Little  Maui  grew  up  to  man's  estatei 
and  as  his  brothers  fished  for  a  living,  he 
often  accompanied  them.  One  day  they 
did  not  get  any  fish,  so  Maui  asked  his 
brothers  to  row  the  boat  far  out  to  sea  that 
he  might  get  a  chance  to  cast  his  line  into 
deeper  water.  His  brothers  became  angry 
at  this,  but  they  did  as  he  asked  them.  It 
was  nearing  sunset,  and  they  pulled  so  far 
out  that  they  were  lost  at  sea.  Maui  was 
very  brave,  and  told  them  that  as  soon  as  he 
got  one  fish  they  would  return.  Maui  now 
dropped  his  hook  in  the  water,  and  down, 
down  it  went,  and  when  he  tried  to  pull 
it  up  again  he  could  not.  So  he  and 
his  brothers  all  got  hold  of  the  line  and 
pulled  as  hard  as  they  could.  Imagine 
their  surprise  when  the  expected  fish  ap- 
peared. It  was  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
and  they  had  pulled  so  hard  that  it  rose 
out  of  the  ocean  and  formed  an  island. 
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"They  stayed  there  all  that  night,  and 
next  day  the  island  looked  so  pretty 
that  they  decided  to  return  home  and  bring 
their  wives  and  live  there; which  they  did." 

This  is  the  story  of  how  Maui  fished  up 
New  Zealand,  and  left  Hawaii  to  live 
there. 

Now  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  about 
our  nice  Sunday  School.  "We  have  a  large 
hall  divided  into  three  compartments  bj- 
using  curtains  similar  to  the  ones  you 
have.  The  classes  are  the  theological,  the 
English  class,  and  the  primary.  We  late- 
ly purchased  a  fine  new  organ;  it  came 
all  the  way  from  New  York,  and  the  people 
are  highly  pleased  with  it.  There  are 
several  young  ladies  who  can  plaj'  the  or- 
gan, and  we  sing  the  same  songs  that  you 
do  in  your  Sunday  School.  Sometimes 
the  little  boys  and  girls  come  to  Sunday 
School  in  the  morning  and  it  begins  rain- 
ing before  the  exercises  are  over,  which 
makes  them  very  sorry,  because  they  have 
on  their  very  best    shoes.     Shoes  are  verj' 


expensive  in  this  land,  so  when  it  rains  the 
little  boys  and  girls  take  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings  and  go  barefoot. 

.Vow,  don't  you  think  they  are  a  queer 
lot  of  people.  You  say  Yes,  but  still  we 
love  them,  for  they  are  God's  children  and 
they  are  trying  to  live  like  their  little  white 
brothers  and  sisters.  Not  very  long  ago 
a  little  girl  went  from  here  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  attend  school.  Her  name  is  Kate 
Smith.  I  hope  if  any  of  j'ou  ever  see  her 
you  will  treat  her  very  kindly,  even  if  her 
skin  is  not  as  fair  as  j'ours.  Remember 
"pretty  is  as  pretty  does."  Sister  Kate 
was  alwaj'S  verj^  kind  to  the  Elders,  and  it 
would  make  us  feel  sorry  if  we  heard  that 
anyone  had  been  unkind  to  her. 

You  are  all  getting  anxious  to  go,  so  I 
will  close.  My  prayer  is  that  the  Lord 
will  bless  and  prosper  the  work  and  work- 
ers in  the  Sunday  School. 

Your  friend  and  brother  in  the  cause  of 
truth, 

.James  King. 


TWO  DREAMS  AND   A  PROPHECY 


While  on  a  Wisconsin  train  liound  for 
my  native  Illinois  home,  where  I  antic- 
ipated a  happy  meeting  with  my  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  after  a  first  and 
lengthy  absence,  I  fell  asleep,  just  before 
reaching  the  Junction  where  I  was  to  change 
cars, and  dreamed  of  home;  I  did  not  awake 
until  the  train  was  near  the  boundary  line 
of  Iowa,  and  I  farther  away  from  home 
than  ever.  I  got  off'  at  the  first  station, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a  train  back, 
but  before  doing  so,  I  met  a  man  who  was 
instrumental  in  leading  me  to  the  place 
where,  for  the  first  time,  I  attended  a 
"Mormon"  meeting.  That  meeting  later 
resulted  in  more  than  I  had  anticipated — 
my  mountain  home  among  the  Saints. 

After  hearing  awful  tales  about  the  "Mor- 
mons" and  reading  for  two  and  a  half  years 


all  that  I  could  find,  for  and  against  the 
Church,  I  determined  to  know  things  for 
myself;  bade  my  pleading  parents,  friends, 
and  relatives  good  bye,  and  left  my  home 
in  tears  with  a  promise  of  converting  either 
myself  or  some  of  the  "Mormons." 

I  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  New  Year's 
morning,  1903,  an  absolute  stranger.  The 
first  residence  I  entered  was  that  of  Solomon 
F.  Kimball,  at  274  6th  St.,  where  to  my 
surprise  I  was  greeted  and  welcomed  as 
one  well  known.  I  had  never  seen  Brother 
Kimball  before,  and  wondered  till  he  said 
"I  saw  you  in  a  dream  three  days  ago." 
This  statement  together  with  a  subsequent 
prediction  of  my  conversion  to  'Mormon- 
ism"  and  my  accomplishment  of  a  great 
work,  almost  overcame  my  surprise,  be- 
cause of  my  skepticism  concerning  "Mor- 
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Tnon"  dreams  and  prophecies;  but  liis  fur- 
"ther  telling,  me  of  my  past  experience  in 
the  East,  and  my  reason  for  coming  West, 
turned  my  surprise  into  greater  wonder. 

When  I  expressed  myself  as  thinlcing 
Brother  Kimball  a  good  mind-reader  of  past 
:and  present,  and  a  possible  guesser  of  the 
future,  I  was  boldly  told  the  glorious  vic- 
tory that  would  take  place  within  me  by 
■coming  faith  and  evidence. 

0,  how  I  hoped  it  true!  Faith  and  evi- 
•dence,  one  way  or  the  other,  was  what  I 
had  long  been  looking  for,  and  now,  O 
happy  thought,  to  have  them  come  to  me! 
When  I  remembered  the  pangs  I  had  en- 


dured in  "Doubting  Castle,"  I  not  only 
hoped  for  their  coming,  but  I  prayed  for  it 
in  tears,  and  looked  for  it  till  both  came 
and  conquered  unbelief.  On  a  sunny  morn- 
ing, the  second  day  in  the  beautiful  month 
of  May,  1903,  faith  and  evidence  led  me  to 
the  waters  of  baptism.  Later  I  was  con- 
firmed with  knowledge  and  filled  with  con- 
viction, through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Since  then,  amid  storms  and  sunshine,  I 
have  had  ecstatic  experiences  and  moun- 
tain-high evidence  that  so-called  Mormon- 
ism  is  the  restored  Gospel  of  Christ. 

W.  J.  Knhlherrj. 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  SMILED. 

'The  wind  was  east  and  the  chimney  smoked, 

And  the  old  brown  house  was  dreary; 
For  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  joked, 
The    young     folks    grumbled,     the    old     folks 
croaked, 
They  had  come  home  chilled  and  weary. 

Then  opened  the  door,  and  a  girl  came  in. 

Oh,  she  was  homely— very! 
Her  nose  was  pug  and  her  cheek  was  thin, 
There  W'asn't  a  dimple  from  brow  to  chin, 

But  her  smile  was  bright  and  cheery. 

She  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  cold  and  damp, 

Nor  yet  of  the  gloom  about  her. 
But  she  mended  the   fire  and  lighted  the  lanip, 
And  she  put  on  the  place  a  different  stam|i 

From  that  it  had  had  withinit  her. 

Her  dress, which  was  something  in  sober  brown, 

And  with  dampness  nearly  dripping, 
She  changed  for  a  bright,  warm,  crimson  gown, 
And  she  looked  so  gay  when  she  so  came  down. 
They  forgot  that  the  air  was  nipping. 

They  forgot  that  the  hon.se  was  a  dull  nlil  |ilai'c. 

And  smoky  from  base  to  rafter: 
And  gloom  dejiarted  from  every  face. 
And  they  felt  the  charm  of  her  mirthfnl  grace. 

And  the  cheer  of  her  happy  laughter. 

-Oh,  give  me  the  girl  that  will  smile  and  sing. 

And  make  all  glad  together! 
'To  be  plain  or  fair  is  a  lesser  tljing; 


But  a  kind,  unselfish  heart  can  bring 
Good  cheer  in  the  darkest  weather. 

Selected. 

OUR  NEIGHBORS. 

Somebody  near  you  is  struggling  alone 

Over  life's  desert  sand; 
Faith,  hope  and  courage  together  are  gone; 

Reach  him  a  helping  hand; 
Turn  on  his  darkness  a  beam  of  your  light; 
Kindle,  to  guide  him,  a  beacon  fire  bright; 
Cheer  his  discouragement,  soothe  his  affright, 

Lovingly  help  him  to  stand. 

Somebody  near  yon  is  hungry  and  cold; 

Send  him  some  aid  today; 
Somebody  near  you  is  feeble  and  old, 

Left  without  luinian  stay. 
I'nder  his  burdens  put  hands  kind  and  strong; 
Speak  to  him  tenderly,  sing  him  a  song; 
Haste'  to  do  something  to  help  him  along 

( (verbis  weary  way. 

Hear  one,  be  busy,  for  time  llieth  fast. 

Soon  it  will  all  be  gone; 
Soon  will  our  season  of  service  be  past, 

Soon  will  our  day  be  done. 
Somebody  near  you  needs  now  a  kind  word; 
Some  one  needs  help,  such  as  you  can  afford; 
Haste  to  assist  in  the  uiiDic  nl'  llie  Lord; 

There  may  be  a  soul  In   be    won. 

—Selertftl. 
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62 
66 
54 
62 
61 
64 
67 
55 
liO 
67 
68 
60 
61 
67 
79 
63 
65 
67 
64 
73 
67 

79 
55 
63 
54 
63 
59 
58 
53 
60 
58 
70 
60 
73 
59 
63 
51 
57 
67 
61 
62 
69 
65 
57 
69 
65 
64 
63 
65 
62 
69 
57 
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Totals  of  Stakes, 


742  I  113821 


35012     15180 


63X 


Missions. 


Australia 

James  Duckworth 

Sydney,  Australia 

6 

.304 

40 

79 

California 

Jos   E.  Robinson 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

7 

352 

48 

74 

Central  States 

William  E.  Evans 

Kansas  City,  mo. 

19 

73a 

155 

74 

Colorado 

Jos.  A.  McRae 

Denver,  Colorado 

6 

227 

38 

74 

Eastern  States 

John  G  McQuarrie 

33Wi2«thSt.N.Y.Clty 

10 

392 

63 

71 

Great  Britain 

Heber  J.  (,rant 

Liverpool,  England 

68 

3182 

370 

91 

Hawaii 

W.  W.  Burt 

Box  410  Honolulu 

56 

2123 

318 

56 

Japan 

Alma  O.  Taylor 

Yotsuya,  Tokyo. 

3 

88 

5 

100 

Netherlands 

.lacob  H.  Trayner 

Rotterdam,  Holland 

14 

658 

97 

96 

Northern  States 

G.  E.  Ellsworth 

Chicago,  Illinois 

16 

59o 

88 

78 

N.  W.  States 

Nephl  Pratt 

Portland,  Oresou 

6 

284 

73 

75 

New  Zealand 

Louis  G.  Hoagland 

AuclOand.New  Zealand 

32 

•      1344 

116 

82 

Samoa 

Thomas  s.  Court 

Apia.  ITpolu,  Samoa 

6 

234 

46 

88 

Scandinavia 

J.  M.  Chrlstensen 

Copenhagen,  Den. 

23 

1061 

181 

84 

Southern  States 

Ben  E    Rich 

Chattanooga,  lenn. 

24 

505 

124 

89 

Sweden 

Peter  Matson 

Stockholm,  Swden 

11 

.531 

94 

■    81 

Switzerland  and 

Germany 

Serge  L.  Ball  if 

Zurlcli,  Switzerland 

37 
343 

15S6 

204 

91 

76!« 

Totals  of  Missions 

1 

14200 

2060 

Totals  of  Stakes 

742 

113821         94517 

1 

35012 

J3480 

63* 

Grand  Totals 

1086 

113821 

94517 

49212 

17540 

69* 

J 'SEPH  F.  Smith,  General  Superin  endent. 


George  JlEVNOLDS,  Asst.  Gen.  Superintendent. 


SAINTS'  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  1905. 
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FIRST  SUNDAY,  MAY  6TH,   1906. 

1.  Song — >  elected. 

2.  Hymn     Hill,  page  16 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Morning  Talk. 

What  little  creatures  are  here  again 
from  the  happy  southland,  where  they 
went  for  the  winter?  Yes,  the  little  birds- 
So  many  of  them  are  here  singing  and 
working  all  the  day.  They  are  so  happy 
that  they  sing  sweeter  songs  all  the  time, 
telling  everyone  how  glad  they  are.  Some 
of  the  birds  came  earlier  than  the  others, 
and  they  found  places  for  their  nests  and 
started  to  build  them  ready  for  their 
tiny  eggs.  Some  birds  are  busy  now  mak- 
ing nests,  flying  here  and  there  to  find 
something  that  will  help  to  make  a  good 
nest.  What  do  birds  use  to  make  nests  of? 
(Let  the  children  tell  of  different  kinds  of 
nests.)  Some  birds  like  their  nests  to  be 
up  in  the  trees,  others  like  to  put  them 
just  under  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  the 
swallow  likes  his  nest  in  the  chimney, 
while  the  meadow  lark  finds  a  nice,  quiet 
place  down  in  the  meadow;  each  different 
bird  has  a  certain  place  where  he  builds 
his  nest;  each  different  bird  likes  to  use 
certain  things  to  make  it  out  of,  too.  The 
lambs  and  sheep  give  wool  to  the  birds, 
the  horse  gives  hairs  from  his  long  tail,  the 
cow  too  gives  hair  and  hay,  while  Mrs. 
Hen  has  feathers  to  give  for  the  nice,  new 
nests.  The  birds  fiy  about  and  put  the 
straws  and  hairs  together  and  other  things 
they  find,  and  by  and  by  the  nest  is  done, 
and  then  something  very  small  and  pretty 
is  laid  in  it.  Yes,  the  little  eggs.  And 
there  the  mother  bird  sits  on  those  eggs, 
keeping  them  so  nice  and  warm,  for  many 
days;  the  father   bird   flies  around  looking 


for  worms  for  the  mother,  and  sing^  sweet 
songs  to  her,  and  does  whatever  he  can  to 
make  her  happy.  And  by  and  by  some- 
thing happens  '".0  the  eggs.  What  is  it? 
The  little  birds  come,  and  then  how  happy 
the  birds  are. 

(Teach  this  little  song — Swift,  56). 

In  a  hedge,  just  where  'tis  best, 

Mother  bird  has  built  her  nest. 

Three  .small  eggs  she  laid,  speckled  and  blue,. 

Sits  there  many  days,  warm  and  true, 

.•^its  there  many  days,  warm  and  true. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  and  we  can  hear 
Three  baby  birds  cry,  Mother,  dear.. 
Near  them  softly  let  us  creep, 
While  the  birdlings  cry,  Peep!    Peep! 
While  the  birdlings  cry,  Peep!    Peep! 


Story 


THE  BIRD  TH.iT  TRIED. 


There  were  two  happy  litttle  girls  who 
lived  out  in  the  country,  where  everything 
is  bright  and  fresh,  where  the  fruit  trees 
were  pink  and  white  with  pretty  blossoms 
and  the  birds  and  bees  sang  all  the  day  of 
spring. 

The  birds  had  just  come  from  the  south, 
and  were  busy  looking  for  places  to  build 
their  nests.  The  robins  liked  the  cherry 
tree  in  the  front  yard  best,  and  how  busy 
they  were  flying  to  and  fro  with  bits  of 
straw,  feathers,  hairs  and  other  things  that 
robin  houses  are  made  of.  The  two  little 
girls  were  so  glad  the  robins  chose  the 
cherry  tree,  for  they  could  look  out  of  their 
windows  and  see  them  very  well,  and  they 
were  so  pleased  to  know  that  the  birds 
would  stay  there  all  summer,  too. 

Day  by  day  the  girls  watched  the  nest 
and  birds,  and  after  the  nest  was  finished 
they  saw  that  Mrs.  Robin  stayed  right  at 
home  while  Mr.  Robin  flew  about  looking 
for  worms.      One  day  Mrs.  Robin  left  the- 
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nest  for  a  short  time,  and  there,  right  in 
her  nest,  the  Httle  girls  saw  four  pretty 
blue  eggs. 

Mrs.  Robin    soon   returned   to    her  eggs 
and  there   she  sat  and  waited  many  days. 
Mr.  Robin  sat  by  on  a  branch  singing  the . 
sweetest  song  he  knew. 

Two  long  weeks  Mrs.  Robin  sat  there 
keeping  the  blue  eggs  warm  beneath  her 
soft  warm  breast;  and  then  very  faintly 
was  heard  Peep!  Peep!  from  under  her 
breast,  and  as  she  moved  ofi'  from  the  eggs 
she  could  see  four  tiny  baby  birds  and 
could  hear  them  cry  Peep!  Peep!  And 
then  she  and  Mr.  Robin  hurried  off  to  get 
food  for  their  birdlings,  for  they  well  knew 
how  hungry  the  little  ones  were. 

Each  day  those  baby  robins  grew  larger, 
until  their  feathers  and  wings  were  quite 
large  and  there  was  hardly  room  enough  in 
the  nest  for  all. 

One  morning  after  the  little  girls  were 
dressed  they  looked  into  the  nest,  and 
there,  strange  to  say,  there  were  only  three 
birds. 

Oh,  mother,  mother!  come  quickly  and 
see  what  has  happened,"  they  cried. 

"Well,  come,"  said  the  mother;  "we 
will  go  out  on  the  lawn  and  see  if  we  can 
find  the  other  bird." 

So  they  hurried  outside,  and  there  they 
heard  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Robin  talking  and 
flying  about  from  fence  to  tree. 

'What  is  the  matter,  mother?" 

"Let  us  look  and  see,"  she  said. 

They  did  not  look  far;  for  close  by,  un- 
der a  tree  where  he  had  fallen  from  the 
nest,  was  the  poor  little  birdie  with  his 
feathers  all  ruffled  up,  and  his  head  almost 
covered  with  them. 

"Let  us  help  him  up,''  said  one  of  the 
girls. 

"No,"  said  mother;  "wait  and  watch;  he 
can  help  himself.  Listen  to  the  large 
Robins;  they  are  saying  to  him,  'Fly!  Fly! 
Fly!'    are  showing  him  how.     Do  j'ou  see 


him?    See  how  hard  he  is  trying  to  use  his 
wings." 

So  they  all  watched  very  quietly,  and 
they  saw  the  little  one  tried  very  hard  to 
fly.  He  could  only  go  a  little  way  the  first 
time,  just  up  to  the  lowest  rail  of  the  fence, 
but  he  tried  and  tried  again,  and  did  just 
as  the  larger  Robins  told  him;  and  he  flew 
up  a  little  higher,  and  again  he  flew,  this 
time  on  to  a  branch  of  the  tree, and  by  and 
by  he  flew  right  into  his  nest.  And  oh. 
how  glad  he  was  to  be  able  to  fly.  And 
after  he  had  learned  that  his  wings  were  to 
fly  with,  he  flew  out  every  day  and  found 
his  own  breakfast,  and  before  very  long  his 
brothers  and  sister  went.  too.  for  they  were 
sure,  if  he  could  fly  they  could  fly,  too,  so- 
they  tried. 

7.  Rest  Exercise 

Have  the  children  rise  and  move  arms 
in  flying  motions,  if  possible  fly  very 
quietly  around  the  circle  once  and  back  to 
the  chairs.     Select  some  other  exercise. 

7.  Bible  Lesson, 

THE  widow's  oil. 

There  was  once  a  poor  widow  who  had 
not  money  nor  food;  she  was  in  debt  and 
had  nothing  to  pay  with.  She  prayed  very 
much  that  in  some  way  she  could  get 
enough  money  to  pay  her  debt  with.  At 
length  the  men  to  whom  she  owed  the 
money  came  and  told  her  thej-  were  going 
to  take  her  two  sons  and  make  them  slaves. 
She  felt  so  sadly  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
happening,  she  prayed  again  to  the  Lord 
for  help,  and  she  knew  that  the  Lord 
would  help  her. 

So  she  went  to  Elisha  the  prophet,  and 
told  him  what  would  happen  if  she  did  not 
pay  her  debt.  He  asked  her  what  she  had 
in  her  house,  and  she  answered  him  saying 
she  had  nothing  but  one  small  pot  of  oil. 
He  told  her  to  go  and  borrow  vessels 
and  bottles  in    which  to  pour  the  oil,  and 
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not  to  borrow  just  a  few,  but  many. 
So  she  did  so,  and  when  she  took  them 
home,  Elisha  told  her  to  close  her  door 
and  for  her  and  her  sons  to  pour  the  oil 
from  the  one  pot  into  these  vessels  she  had 
borrowed. 

So  she  did  as  he  told  her,  and  a  strange 
'  thing  happened;  for  when  she  would  pour 
out  oil  into  one  vessel,  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  left,  and  one  by  one  she  and  her 
sons  poured  out  oil  into  all  of  the  vessels, and 
still  there  was  some  left.  She  went  to  Eli- 
sha the  prophet  of  God  and  told  him,  and 
he  told  her  to  go  and  sell  the  oil  and  pay 
her  debt,  and  then  she  and  her  children 
could  live  on  what  was  left.  And  how 
grateful  the  poor  woman  was  that  God  had 
helped  her  and  spared  her  sons  from  being 
slaves. 

9.     Children's  Period. 
lO    Closing  Exercises. 

SECOND  SUNDAY,   MAY  I3TH.   1906. 
I.  Song.     Selected. 
2    Song.      "Peek-a-boo  Light."    ' 

Music  and   words  from  Blow,  page  229. 

Have  peek-a-boo  motions,  also  make  a 
window  by  arching  the  hands  and  arms 
over  head. 


3.  Hymn.       Selected. 

4.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
5-     Morning  Talk. 

Have  any  little  children  been  out  for  a 
May-walk  yet?  What  did  you  see  and  find"? 
(Let  the  children  tell  of  the  flowers,  birds, 
insects,  etc.,  that  they  have  seen.)  Many 
little  new  birds  have  been  heard  and  seen, 
and  the  beautiful  gay  butterflies  are  so 
happy,  flying  about,  for  many  flowers  are 
coming  out  these  days,  and  the  bees  are 
glad  too  when  the  flowers  come,  for  they 
cannot  live  without  the  flowers,  neither  can 
the  flowers  live  without  the  bees.  The  fruit 
blossoms  are  all  out  and  look  so  pretty 
and  smell  so  sweetly.  The  robins  always 
seem  to  sing  sweeter  songs  when  the  blos- 
soms come,  and  the  bees  we  know  buzz 
and  buzz  more  each  day. 

Why  do  the  trees  have  pretty  blossoms 
on  before  their  green  leaves  come?  The 
pretty  pink  blossoms  come  to  tell  us  that 
the  tree  will  bear  nice  fruit;  if  the  fruit  blos- 
soms are  large  and  healthy  we  can  be  sure 
the  tree  will  bear  fruit.  By  and  by  we  see 
the  blossom  petals  fall  from  the  tree  and  it 
looks  as  if  snow  had  fallen  on  the  ground 
and  the  fruit  trees  look  bare  and  brown. 
But  not  for  very  long,  for  the  leaves  come 
out  very  quickly,  and  by  and  by  the  fruit  is 


THE  LITTLE  WINDOW. 


Briskly  and  gracefully. 


-0- 

1.  Peek-a  -  boo,  peek  a  -  boo 

2.  Peek  a  -  l)oo.  peek  a  ■  boo 

3.  Peek-a  -  boo,  peelia  -  boo 
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light, 


bean  -  ti  -  ful,  beauti  •  ful 
beau  -  ti  •  fu),  beauti  -  ful 
beau  -  ti  -  ful,  beauti  -  ful 


light! 
light! 
lit^ht! 
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Shin  ■  ing  so  clear  thro' my  win  -  dow  bright;  Down  from  the  sky,  soft  -  ly  you  fly; 
Mak  -  ing  the  fields  and  mead  •  ows  so  bright;  Flow'rsin  the  grass  smile  as  you  pass; 
Love     is    tlie  sunshine  that  makes  the  heart  bright;Pure  we  would  be,     shining  like  thee; 
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Peek  a 
Peek-a 
Peek  a 
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boo  light,  'oeau-ti  -  fill  light,  I'eek-a  -  boo,  beau-ti  -  ful,  beau-ti  -  ful  light, 

boo  light,  lieau-ti  -  ful  ligtit,  Peek-a  -  boo,  beau-li  -  ful,  beau-ii  -  ful  light, 

boo  light,  beau  ti  -  ful  light,  Peek-a-  boa,  beau-ti  -  ful,  beau  ti  •  ful  light. 
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seen  growing    where   the    pretty  blossoms 
were. 

(It  will  make  your  room  very  attractive 
if  your  can  get  a  number  of  pretty  fruit 
blossoms  and  have  in  it.  After  Sunday 
School  you  could  give  each  child  a  small 
twig  to  take  home.) 

Sing:  "In  a  Hedge."     Smith,  56. 
6.  Slory. 

THE  THREE  HEBREWS  AND  THE  FURNACE. 

A  very  long  time  ago  there  was  a  king 
who  had  a  large  golden  image  made — an 
image  you  know  is  like  a  large  statue 
of  a  man.  When  the  golden  image  was 
finished:  the  king  called  all  his  people  to- 
gether and  told  them  they  must  kneel  down 
and  worship  this  image  whenever  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  tlute.  Should 
there  be  any  who  would  not  do  this 
the  king  would  punish  them  l)y  putting 
them  into  a  hot   furnace. 


Three  men  came  along,  and  when  the 
flute  sounded  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
did  not  kneel  down  and  worship  the  golden 
image.  For  they  worshiped  God  and  knew 
He  was  the  only  true  God  to  worship  and 
pray  to.  When  the  king  heard  of  this,  he 
sent  for  the  three  men,  and  ordered  a 
large  furnace  to  be  built  in  which  he  would 
put  these  men.  When  it  was  all  ready,  he 
told  his  men  to  bind  the  three  Hebrews 
and  cast  them  into  the  hot  furnace.  These 
three  men  prayed  and  prayed  to  the  true 
God  to  save  them;  and  when  the  king's 
men  took  them  to  the  furnace,  the  hot 
Hames  flew  up  and  burned  these  men  of 
the  king  who  cast  the  three'  Hebrews  into 
the  fire.  The  king  rose  from  his  seat  and 
called  to  his  men  and  asked  if  they  had 
not  done  as  he  had  commanded,  and  lo, 
as  he  looked  he  saw  the  three?  Hebrews 
walking  out  from  the  fire,  and  they  were 
not   even  burned   a  litth;   bit:   and   beside 
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these  three  men  there  was  one  who  looked 
■like  the  Son  of  God. 

The  king  called  these  men  who  served 
'God,  and  asked  them  who  was  their  God. 
And  after  they  had  told  him,  he  called 
all  of  his  people  together  and  told  them 
that  the  God  these  three  men  worshiped 
had  saved  them  from  dying  in  the  fire;  and 
"the  king  told  them  not  to  worship  any- 
thing but  the  true  God  who  can  save  us  and 
help  us  in  every  way. 


7.  Rest  Exercise. 

Have  all  the  children  stand  and  play 
clock.  Swing  the  arms  for  the  [pendulum 
and  say  tick-tock,  tick-took.  ^Then  be 
seated  quietly  and  learn  Kthe]  following 
clock  song,  "The  Pendulum,"  Hailman, 
page  117: 

8.  Story — Selected. 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Exercises. 


THE  PENDULUM. 


-l!V--A 1- 

~# 0 0- 


Uear  the  pen-du-lum    in     the  clock,  See      it    swinging 


to    and  fro,     Not    too  fast    and    not    too  slow,  Round  and  round  the 
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two  hands  go 
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Working  hard  the       lime   to    show,     Tick,     tock,        tick,     took,         tick,  tock,        took. 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  HVMN. 

Lord  of  the  tempest,  when  Thy  lust  ones  need-      For  in  Thy  heart  uf  hearts,  in  closer  keeping. 


All  help  and  comfort,  cry  to  Thee  alone, 
Hear  Thou  in  heaven  and  answer  to  their  plead- 
ing, 
Be  nif;h  to  save  Thine  own! 

Didst  Thou  not  chouse,  thmnghout  Thine  earthly 
story, 
Poor  fisher-folk  for  Thy  disciples  here? 
And  still  to  Thee,  enthroned  above  all  glory. 
The  nets  and  boats  are  dear. 

Thou  who  hast  slept  upon  the  fisher's  pillow. 
And  waked  to  chide  the   tempest's    midnight 

roar, 
Art  mindful  still  o'f  anguish  on  the  billow, 

And  heart-bieak  on  the  shore. 

Clasped  in  Thy  hand  life's  utmost  wave  is  sleep- 

iiiS, 
And  never  boat  can  drift  beyond  Thy  ken. 


Thou  hast  the  souls  of  men. 

When  the  great  voices  of  the   storm    are  call- 
ing, 
And    death    lies    ambushed    in    each   reeling 
wave, 
When  from  the  breakers    in  their  wrath  appall- 
ing, 
No  mortal  aid  can  save;  — 

Then,  as  of  (jld,  brave  Thou  the  awful  weather, 
And  make  its  wrath  a  highway  for  Thy  will. 

Till  stormy  wind  and  fainting  heart  together 
Shall  hear  Thy  "Peace,  be  still." 

And  when,   death   past    and    tempests   all   de- 
parted, 
Our   boats    come    in,  no  more  to   cleave   the 

foam 
Upon  the  shore,  O  Savior,  loving-hearted, 
Speak  Thou  our  welcome  home! 

Selected. 


Address:  Mrs.  L.   L.  Greene  Richards. 
A  MAY-DAY  AFTERNOON  WITH    GRAND- 
FATHER TERRY. 

188  SMITH  had  promised  to 
take  the  school  children  to  the 
river  on  May-day,  and  they 
were  all  very  anxious  for  the 
first  day  of  May  to  arrive.  A 
few  days  before  the  party, 
Mi.ss  .'-iniith  had  seen  Grandfather  Terry 
and  asked  him  to  go  with  them. 

"Yes,"  said  Grandfather  Terry,  "I 
should  like  to  spend  a  day  with  the  chil- 
dren. And  if  I  get  my  boat  mended  I 
shall  take  them  for  a  ride  down  the  river." 
The  children  were  very  glad  when  they 
heard  that  Grandfather  Terry  was  to  join 
them.  But  when  the  time  came  he  was  ill 
and  could  not  go  with  them.  The  l)oys 
and  girls  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  this: 
but  they  went  to  the  river,  as  agi'eed 
upon. 

They  played  games  and  gathered  flowers, 
and  crowned  their  May  Queen.  Then  they 
spread  their  lunch,  and  after  luncheon. 
Miss  Smith  asked  them  if  they  would  like 
to  go  to  Grandfather  Terry's  to  speml  the 
afternoon. 

All  the  children  were  glad  to  go  except 
two  of  the  boys,  who  said,  "We  don't  want 
to  go  up  to  old  Limpie's.  All  he  will  do  is 
to  tell  us  bear  stories,  and  they  are  too 
fishy  to  be  true." 

So  the  two  boys  would  not  go  with  the 
others,  but  started  down  tlie  river.  Miss 
Smith  and  the  children  went  to  Grand- 
father Terry's  and  spent  a  happy  after- 
noon. 


160  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

left  he  ate, and  said  it  did  him  good.  They 
crowned  him  with  their  pretty  May 
wreath  of  flowers,  and  laughingly  called 
him  their  "May  King."  He  told  them 
stories,  and  they  all  enjoyed  the  time 
spent  with  him.  It  pleased  him  to 
know  that  the  children  had  remembered 
him  and  been  kind  enough  to  come  and 
see  him. 

The  two  boys  who  would  not  go  with 
the  others,  wandered  down  the  river  until 
they  came  to  Grandfather  Terry's  boat. 
Then  Jack  said,  "There's  one  of  old  Limp- 
ie's boats.     Let  us  take  a  boat  ride." 

"Oh,  but  it  leaks,"  replied  Harry 

"Here's  a  bucket,"  said  Jack.  "We 
can  dip  the  water  out  as  fast  as  it  leaks 
in." 

So  the  boys  got  into  the  boat  and  start- 
ed to  ron-  down  the  river;  but  they  could 
not  handle  the  oars  right.  The  boat  was 
tilling  with  water.  It  drifted  down  the  swift 
river  and  they  could  not  stop  it.  Finally 
they  came  to  a  shallow  place  and  were 
able  to  stop  the  boat.  They  jumped  out 
and  thought  they  would  wade  to  the 
bank.  But  there  was  quicksand  in  the 
mud,  and  they  started  to  sink.  Then 
they  were  frightened,  and  they  wished 
they  had  gone  to  Gradfather  Terry's. 
They  tried  to  get  out  of  the  nuul  but  they 
could  not,  and  at  last  night  came  on. 
They  could  hear  the  night  birds  calling 
and  the  bushes  cracking  as  the  animals 
went  to  their  homes.  They  were  too  much 
afraid  to  speak  for  a  while.  Presently 
Harry  whispered.  "Do  you  think  the  Lord 
would  send    someone   if  we  shoulil  inay  to 


Some   of  their  nice  picnic  that  had  been       Him 
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"Maybe  He  would,"  said  Jack;  so  the 
two  boys  asked  the  Lord  to  send  someone 
to  save  them.  Then  they  were  very  quiet. 
Presently  they  heard  someone  whistling, 
and  they  both  shouted,  "Help!  help!' 

Then  the  man  came  nearer.  He  was 
riding  a  horse,  and  had  come  from  town 
to  look  for  them.  He  got  the  boys  out  of 
the  sand  and  took  them  home. 

.Jack  and  Harry  never  forgot  that  glad, 
sad  May-day. 

Ethel  Saijer. 

THE  BOY    SHOEMAKICR  OF    BERRtVILLE. 
XXX. 

Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
In  majesty  to  meet  thine  own  will  rise; 
Then  shalt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  pure  light  about  thy  way  be  shed. 

Tjdirfll . 

A  Niw  Bj-d;.i  — Thi  Liw  of  Ktndn'ss  still 
Practiced — Carl  Decides  to  give  up  Going  to 
School. 

On  the  bank  there,  a  struggle  had  evi- 
dently taken  place,  in  which  the  horse  had 
fallen  down  and  rolled  over.  The  boy 
walked  up  the  bank  and  looked  over  into 
the  prospect  hole. 

"Mercy!"  Carl  exclaimed,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  stepping  back- 
wards. "It  is  a  dead  man  there!"  he  con- 
tinued. "A  young,  fine  looking  man,  left 
dead  by  that  Spaniard.  I  must  hasten  to 
town  and  report  this  matter." 

A  moment  more,  and  Carl  would  have 
been  out  of  hearing.  But  as  he  turned  to 
run  from  the  spot  a  faint  moan  arose  from 
the  lips  of  the  man  whom  he  had  thought 
dead. 

Carl  heard  the  moan,  like  a  feeble  call 
for  help,  and  instead  of  running  away  from 
it,  he  hurried  around  to  a  place  where  he 
could  descend  into  the  hole  and  reach  the 
sufferer.  He  raised  the  man's  head  and 
placed  him  in  a  partially  sitting  position. 
There  was  another  moan,  and   the  eyelids, 


which  were  closed,  twitched  noticeably. 
After  brushing  the  dust  from  the  death- 
like face  and  chafing  the  stiff  and  swollen 
hands  for  a  moment  or  two,  Carl  deter- 
mined that  water  was  the  thing  to  be 
brought  and  applied  to  the  parched  lips. 
He  accordingly  hastened  to  follow  out  the 
promptings  of  his  thoughts. 

From  the  house  he  not  only  brought 
water,  but  other  restoratives  which  his 
judgment  told  him  would  be  helpful  in  the 
present  emergency.  Spirits  of  camphor 
and  prepared  ginger  which  Dr.  Evers 
thought  a  great  deal  of,  were  both  found 
to  be  of  much  value  upon  this  occasion. 

It  was  an  hour,  perhaps,  before  Carl's 
unceasing  efforts  to  revive  the  injured  man 
were  rewarded  with  a  look  of  intelligence, 
and  soon  afterwards  by  a  few  words  that 
could  be  understood. 

"You  find  me  in  a  strange  condition," 
the  man  first  said,  looking  about  as  though 
he  did  not  comprehend  the  situation  him- 
self. 

"Yes,"  answered  Carl.  And  then,  hop- 
ing to  aid  the  poor  sufferer's  memorj',  he 
continued,  "the  Spaniard  must  have  left 
you  here." 

"The  Spaniard!  Yes,  Salvego — where 
is  he?"  exclaimed  the  man  excitedly,  try- 
ing very  hard  to  get  up. 

Then  Carl  thought  he  had  likely  made  a 
mistake,  and  wished  he  had  not  mentioned 
the  Spaniard  until  the  man  had  grown 
stronger. 

"Where  is  he?"  repeated  the  young 
man,  looking  wildly  about. 

"He  is  nowhere  around  here;  he  has  left 
this  part  of  the  country,"  said  Carl. 

"Well,  he's  gone  without  accomplishing 
what  he  said  he  should;  he  was  going  to 
kill  me,  but  he  failed — the  black  scoun- 
drel!" the  young  man  said  with  some 
warmth. 

"He  came  near  enough  to  it,"  said  Carl. 
"And  now  let's  see  if  \\%  can  get  you  up, 
and  if  you  can  lean  on  me  and  get  out  of 
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this.     It  is  damp  and  cold  for  you  here.'' 

Now  it  was  discovered  there  were  other 
troubles  to  be  looked  to.  Where  the 
saddle  straps  had  been  cut,  the  owner,  who 
had  also  been  the  rider  of  the  horse, 
found  that  his  legs  had  been  wounded 
quite  severely  in  several  places. 

With  their  handkerchiefs  torn  up  and 
made  into  temporary  bandages,  Carl  man- 
aged to  stop  the  flowing  of  blood  to  some 
extent.  And  after  many  attempts,  with 
much  pausing  to  rest  by  the  way,  the  boy 
at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  the 
wounded  man  comfortably  on  a  cot  bed 
in  the  wash  room. 

The  stranger  objected  to  going  into  the 
house,  where  he  might  be  seen,  and  insist- 
■ed  on  sitting  down  in  the  wash  house  while 
Carl  prepared  a  bed  for  him  there. 

Carl  felt  there  was  some  mystery  about 
it  all,  but  whatever  it  might  be,  there  was 
but  one  way  for  him  to  do — that  was,  to 
take  the  new  burden  placed  upon  him 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible  and  await 
the  results. 

The  young  man  pleaded  with  Carl  most 
piteously  to  keep  his  presence  there  very 
quiet  for  a  few  days,  until  he  should  be 
able  to  leave  without  attracting  any  atten- 
tion. And  Carl,  feeling  a  great  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  man,  promised  to  do 
his  best  to  help  him  out  of  the  strait  he 
was  in. 

"I  will  do  all  I  can  in  honor  for  you," 
said  Carl.  ■'()f  course,  there  is  something 
suspicious  looking  about  this  whole  alfair. 
And  I  would  not  help  to  keep  a  guilty  per- 
son from  justice,  if  I  knew  it  and  knew  he 
deserved  to  be  dealt  with.  But  I  do  not 
feel  that  you  are  a  bad  man,  and  I  shall 
trust  you  as  though  you  were  a  good  one. 
Now  you  must  rest,  and  I  will  get  you 
something  to  eat." 

Jem  came  home  in  a  little  while  after 
the  patient  had  been  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  And  then  Carl  told  the  young 
man  that  Jem  lived  there   and  would  have 


to  know  of  his  being  there  in  the  wash 
house,  but  that  Jem  was  perfectly  trust- 
worthy and  would  say  nothing  that  would 
betray  the  whereabouts  of  the  stranger. 
■'And,"  he  added,  "as  you  will  not  see  the 
doctor,  Jem  and  I  will  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can  at  dressing  and  taking  care  of  your 
wounds.  We  had  some  experience  a  while 
ago  with  a  brother  of  his,  who  got  prettj' 
badly  hurt." 

That  evening,  while  the  young  man  was 
resting,  and  Carl  and  Jem  were  eating 
their  dinner,  the  two  boys  talked  the  new 
situation  over  quietly  together. 

Carl  told  Jem  that  the  overcoat  which 
they  had  seen  strapped  on  the  horse  be- 
hind the  saddle,  when  the  Spaniard  rode 
away,  as  well  as  the  horse  and  saddle,  be- 
longed to  the  young  man  whom  they  were 
befriending;  that  all  his  money  was  in  the 
overcoat  pocket,  so  he  was  left  with  noth- 
ing to  help  himself.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  leave  as  soon  as  the  wounds  in  his  legs 
were  healed  sutllciently  to  make  it  safe  for 
him  to  travel. 

"So  you  see,  Jem,"  Carl  continued, "the 
only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  quit  school,  at 
least  for  a  while,  and  spend  all  my  time  in 
work.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  I  have  had 
to  do  yet  to  quit  school  when  I  have  just 
got  so  well  started.  Bat  I  can  see  no  other 
way.  I  thought  that  ten  dollars  the  Span- 
iard gave  me  could  go  to  lessen  our  debt 
at  the  bank.  But  we  will  have  to  spend 
all  we  can  get  to  provide  this  poor  man 
with  things  to  help  him  to  grow  strong, 
and  then  with  means  to  get  away  with. 
The  sooner  the  better  for  us  all." 

"I  shall  leave  school,  too,  if  you  have 
to,"   said  Jem. 

"No,"  said  Carl,  "that  would  not  be 
best,  I  think.  You  keep  right  t)n,  and  as 
soon  as  I  get  straightened  up,  (I  ilon't 
know  when  that  will  be,)  I  will  go  to 
school  again,  too,  and  go,  maybe,  as  long 
as  I  want  to." 

"Carl,"  said    Jem,  "  vou   are  so  good   to 
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everybody,  I  do  not  believe  you  ought  to 
have  to  quit  school  when  you  don't  want 
to.  And  you  know,  Carl,  our  Father  in 
heaven  hears  our  prayers.  Now,  let  us  both 
ask  Him  to  make  things  come  'round  so 
you  can  keep  on  in  school." 

(to  be  continued.) 

LETTER-BOX. 
Riddle  Answered. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Lottie  Borren's  riddle  in  the  March  1st 
JuVE>^iLE  I  believe  I  can  give  the  answer 
to. 

First,  a  troublesome  thing  that  grows 
on  a  weed,  is  a  hur.  Second,  a  place 
where  wild  animals  live,  is  a  (Un.  The 
whole  is  a  huvdeii  which  we  should  all  be 
willing  to  help  each  other  bear. 

Nellie  Kemp. 

Keeps  Store. 

Hibbard,  Idaho. 
I  love  the  little  letters,  and  mama  said 
I  might  write  one.  I  love  Sunday  School 
and  Primary  and  all  my  teachers.  I  am 
10  years  old.  There  are  four  sisters  and 
one  brother  of  us.  We  keep  a  small  gro- 
cery store.     This  is  my  first  letter. 

Evelyn  Ay'ling. 
0 

About  the  Flood. 

Santa  Clara,  Utah,  March  20,  1906. 

I  like  to  read  the  little  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  big  flood  we  had  last  Tuesday. 
It  began  to  rain  Sunday,  March  11,  and  it 
rained  all  night  and  all  the  next  day,  and 
on  Tuesday  a  terrible  flood  came  down  the 
creek.  It  was  the  biggest  flood  we  have  had 
for  years,  and  destroyed  the  roads  in  many 
places.  It  also  washed  acres  of  land  away. 
The  following  Friday  we  had  a  snow  storm 
— something  very  uncommon  in  this  coun- 


try; some  winters  we  never  see  snow.    The- 
fruit  trees  were  all  in  bloom,  and  the  white- 
snow    looked  so   pretty  on   the  blossoms, 
also  on  the  green  rose  bushes.     I   made  a 
snow  man.     I  am  10  years  old. 

Lula  Stucki. 

Winning  a  Prize. 

Manila  Ward. 
I  often  think   of   writing  to    the    Letter— 
Box.      I  love    ray  Sunday   School.       Our- 
Bishop  made  an    offer    to    give  us  a  pres- 
ent if   we  attended  Sabbath   School  fifty 
times.     I    attended   fifty    times,  and    they 
gave  me  a  book  called  "Early  Bible    His- 
tory."    It   has    116    pages    in  it.     I    have 
lived    in   Maiiila  all    my  life,   but  now  we 
are  removing  to  Pleasant  Grove.     I    think 
we  shall    like  the  place  we   are  going   to- 
move  to. 

Joseph  Nelson, 

10  years  old. 

A  Letter  from  Twins. 

Downey,  Idaho. 
We  have  lots  of  snow  here.  We  go  to- 
Sunday  School  and  Primary.  Our  papa  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 
We  have  a  horse  named  Queen;  she  has 
a  colt.  We  love  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
We  are  twin  brother  and  sister,  and  are  12. 
years  old. 

Lewis  Hancock, 
Louisa  Hancock. 

Letter  and  Answer  to  Charade. 

Downey,  Idaho. 

We  like  to  read  the  letters  and  stories 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  especially 
"The  Boy  Shoemaker  of  Berry ville." 

Mama  has  been  very  sick  this  winter; 
papa  called  in  the  Elders  and  they  admin- 
istered to  her,  and  she  began  to  gain  from 
that  moment,  and  is  now  quite  strong  and 
well. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 
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We  take  much  interest  in  the  charades. 
I  think  I  have  guessed  Carrie  Kranenburg's 
in  the  Juvenile  for  March  15.  The  emi- 
nent American  poet's  name  is  John  Green- 
leaf  \^'hittier. 

I  am  11  years  old. 

Valess  Dewey. 


Fishing  and  Swimming. 

We  have  a  good  Sunday  School  here. 
We  have  two  miles  and  a  half  to  go  to  it. 
Our  teachers  are  very  kind  and  we  think 
a  great  deal  of  them.  We  live  on  a  farm 
ten  miles  from  St.  Anthony.  It  is  on  the 
Fall  River,  and  in  the  summer  we  go  fishing 
and  in  swimming,  and  have  pleasant 
times. 

Joseph  Sjiith,  aged  12  years. 

Frank  Smith,  aged  11  years. 

o 

Going  to  the  Saw  Mill. 

Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  U. 
This  is  my  first  letter.  Papa  and  mama 
like  to  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
There  are  five  of  us.  We  are  going  up  to 
the  saw  mill  to  spend  the  summer.  I  shall 
be  seven  years  old  next  10th  of  May. 

Wallace  Flank; an. 

Guess  the  Riddles. 

Rexburg,  Idaho. 

There  is  so  much  snow  here  we  cannot 
go  to  school  today,  so  we  decided  to  write 
to  the  Letter-Box.  We  read  the  stories  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  take  much 
pleasure  in  them  all.  We  have  an  uncle 
on  a  mission  in  England,  and  we  hope  we 
can  go  on  missions  when  we  are  old 
enough,  although  we  are  girls. 

There  is  a  little  girl  in  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
was  terribly  burned  here  in  a  bonfire.  Her 
parents  are  living  here.     The  child's  name 


is  Phillis  Pettit.   We  shall  be  glad  if  all  the 
little  friends  will  please  pray  for  her. 

Can  any  of  you  children  guess  these  rid- 
dles? 

1.  What  State  is  high  in  the  middle  and 
round  at  both  ends? 

2.  What  four  letters  will  frighten  a  thief?' 

Pearl  Bean,  aged  11  years. 

Ada  Bean. 

Elsie  Mary  Bean. 

Charade. 

Ammon,  Idaho. 

[Left  out  by  mistake  from  January  1.] 

I  am  composed  of  thirteen  letters. 

9,  10,  11,  2,  is  something  we  eat  out  of.. 

4,  8,  7.  1,  is  something  we  eat. 

4,  5,  1,  is  something  to  wipe  our  feet  on. 

13,  8,  6,  8,  is  something  which  everybody- 
has. 

12  is  the  same  as  number  3. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  inven- 
tor. 

Olive  Owen. 

Papa  Dead. 

Glendale,  Utah. 
About  three  years  ago  we  moved  from 
Utah  to  Big  Horn,  Wyoming;  but  we  did 
not  like  it  there,  and  we  moved  to  Idaho, 
and  liked  it  very  much,  where  we  made  our- 
home.  But  our  papa  died  last  spring,  and 
we  have  been  spending  the  winter  in  LTtah 
with  our  grandpa  and  grandma.  Our  liome 
is  in  Hurley,  Idaho. 

Your  little  friends, 

Ruth  Jolley,  10  years  old. 
Emma  Jollev,  7  years  old. 

A  Large  Family. 

K()(ISH.\RE.M.   rT.\ii. 

I    thought   I    would  write    to  the    little- 

Letter-Hox.      I    am  very  much  pleased  to 

read  the  letters  that  my  friends  write.     My 

father    and    mother    are     aged    Mormons.. 
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They  have  always  belonged  to  the  Mormon 
Church.  In  all  there  are  fifteen  of  us,  the 
children  of  the  family.  We  like  the  cha- 
rades and  stories  and  all  the  good  things 
that  are  published  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. I  shall  be  fifteen  years  old 
the  21st  of  February,   1907. 

Verley  R.  Hatch. 
[We  should  have  liked  you  to  have  told 
us  something  of  the  place  where  you  live, 
Verley.  You  got  your  charade  mixed  up, 
and  did  not  send  the  answer  with  it,  so  it 
will  not  be  published.  Write  only  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  for  printers.— Ed.] 

Fond  of  the  Stories. 

La(;o,  Idaho. 
I  have  not  seen  a  letter  from  here,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  one.  I  have  written 
before,  but  my  letters  were  not  published. 
I  am  14  years  old,  and  live  on  a  beautiful 
farm.  We  have  sheep,  cows  and  horses. 
I  love  to  read  the  letters  and  stories  in  the 
.Juvenile.  I  do  not  want  to  see  "The  Boy 
Shoemaker  of  Berry ville''  end.  I  am  sor- 
ry when  the  stories  end.  I  think  "'Grand- 
mother's Story  of  Early  Days''  ended  too 
quick.  I  have  a  brother  on  a  mission  in 
the  Southern  States.  I  have  five  brothers 
and  five  sisters. 

Andrew-  Mecham. 


Answer  and  Charade. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
letters  and  charades  in  the  Juvenile,  and 
have  worked  out  the  answer  to  Allie  M. 
Cleeton's  charade  printed  in  March  15.  I 
think  the  answer  is  "Our  Baby.  " 

I  have  also  a  charade,  composed  of  ten 
letters: 

2,  8  and  4,  is  a  common  noun. 

8,  9  and  10,  is  a  personal  pronoun. 

4,  3  and  7,  is  a  small  animal. 

6,  2,  9  and  10,  is  also  an  animal. 


6,  2,  3  and  7,  is  something  most  people 
eat. 

My  whole  is  in  nearly  every  home,  and 
without  it  the  home  is  cheerless  and  des- 
olate. 

Mary  Smeding. 


A  Good  Showing  at  Sunday  School. 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Juvenile. 
We  have  fourteen  in  our  family — two  dead 
and  twelve  living.  When  I  was  small  I 
was  nearly  blind.  Pa  had  some  Elders 
come  and  administer  to  me,  and  I  was  soon 
well  again.  Many  a  time  we  in  our  fam- 
ily, when  afflicted,  have  been  administered 
to  and  made  well .  I  have  a  brother  on  a 
mission.  We  live  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  meeting  house.  There  are  ten  of 
us  that  go  to  Sunday  School.  I  like  to 
read  the  Letter-Box.  I  am  11  years  old. 
Lilian  Jane  Burt. 


No  Primary, 

Grant,  Idaho. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor  and 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  "The 
Boy  Shoemaker"  and  "Grandmother's 
Stories."  I  am  also  much  interested  in 
my  lessons  in  Sunday  School.  We  have 
no  Primary  here,  but  I  think  we  shall  have 
before  very  long.  I  am  11  years  old. 
Your  friend, 

Laron  Warner. 


Mother  Runs  a  Restaurant. 

Cedar  City,  Utah. 
My  papa  died  when  I  was  9  years  old. 
I  am  11  now.  I  have  a  brother  10  and  a 
sister  8  years  old.  Our  mama  runs  a 
restaurant.  We  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary. 

Katie  Simkins. 


Get  married 


To  encourage  young  men  to  get 
married,  we  will  sell  them  a 
DIAMOND  Engagement  Ring 

■^^■M— ■■^■■— ^^—  on  Credit.  We  will  give  you 
the  ring  and  you  can  select  the  girl  you  like,  and  pay  us  in  small 
monthly  payments. 


3obn  Daynes  m  %m 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 

26  main  Street. 


THE     VEST     POCKET 
PEARL  OF  GREAT    PRICE 

Pabllshed  by  tne  Deseret  Sundav  School  Union, 
is  the  bandieiit,  prett'est  and  most  useful  edition 
of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Prli;e  ever  published.    It 
takes  up  so  little  rnonn  that  it  can  always  be 
kept  near  at  hand,   ready  for  use.     Thi   bouad 
book  measures  4'/,  by  2K  Inches.    Printed  on  In- 
dia Paper,  bound  in  French   Morocco,  limp,  gold 
side  title,  round  corners,  gokl  edges. 
Price  50c.  postpaid. 
DESERET  SUNiiAV  SCHOOL  UNION, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


ENGRAVING^ 

27-23  W.  JO,  TEMPLI ST 
SAkTLAKE 
CITY 


am 

Dental 

Co. 


TEETH 


234   MAIN. 

OUR  REDUCED  PRICES 

Set  of  Teeth  (Best  Red  Rubber)  .  $5.00 
Gold  Crowns,  (22-k) .  .  .  $3..50  to  $5.00 
Bridge  Work,  (Best)  .   .  .  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Gold  Fillings $1.00  up 

Others 50c  to  75c 

12-Year  Protective  Guarantee. 
Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

Open  till  6  p.m.;  Sundays, 
10  to  2. 

'Phones: 
Bell  n38-y;     Ind.  2098. 

DR.  ZinnERMAN, 
Manager. 


-GO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  SPalot  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS   AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Brand  New  Organ 

<\/\J  /  *  100 


Send  for 
Catalogue 

and 

Descriptive 
Circular 


Warranted 

for  Ten 

Years 


Ai  good  as 
you  can 
buy  any- 
where else 
for  $75.00 


A    NEW    DEPARTMENT    IN   OUR    BUSINESS 

CLAYTON    MUSIC   CO. 

Leading  Hasic  Dealers. 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,   Suit  Lake  City, Utah 
EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Hndrews  School  Dc$k$ 

Are  made  with  havd  (sugar)  maple  Wood,  carefully 
selected,  thoroughly  seasoned,  perfectly  polished, 
and  then  finished  in  oil,  shellac  and  varnish.  The 
hinges  are  noiseless,  simple  and  strong — nothing 
about  the   desk  to   wear  out  or   get  out  of  order. 

SEVEN  SIZES: 

Single  or  Double'or  Double  Separate. 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we'll  tell  you  all 
about  it. 


H.  DINWOODEYl  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 


I.  A.  BENTON, 
Gen.  Agt. 


Scenery  Unequaled 
in  the  World. 


The  Ml  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 


SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


E.W.GILLEn.G.P.A. 

Los  Angeles. 


J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.i 
Salt  Lake  Citr. 


PIANOS 

$2,00  a  Week. 

ORGANS 

$1.25   a  Week. 

TALKERS 

VICTOR  &  EDISON 

$1.00   a  Week. 

No  Interest.    No  Freight. 

We  cheerfully  ask  for 

your  patronage. 

DAYNES-ROMNEY  MUSIC  CO. 

25-27  E.  First  South  St. 

SALT    LAKE   QTY 


, .  Take  the. . 


For  North  Pacific  Coast  Points: 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 

SPOKANE 
TACOMA 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Saf- 
est. Elegant  Equipment. 
Double  Daily  Train  Service 
between  SALT  LAKE  and 
PORTLAND . 


T  M.  SCHDMACHER     D.E.BURLET     D.S.SPENCEK 
Traffic  Manager       G.P.&T.A.        A.G.P.&T.A. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,         UTAH. 


